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If you're in debt and want to \ 
get out-l can show you s 
71 ingenious (but 
perfectly legal) ways to do it 



I wrote this book for peo- 
ple who are in debt, for 
those who really need 
help. And they can get it, 
quicker and easier than they 
think. 

There are dozens of legiti- 
mate ways (a full 71 in all) 
to delay your debt, and even- 
tually gel out of it t and I be- 
lieve I know them all. It's a 
pity that more people don't. 

J have been a bank credit 
officer for nearly thirty years. 
In this time, I have sat down 
with a quarter of a million 
people to help them solve 
their financial problems. 

My new book, HOW TO 
HAVE WORE MONEY TO 
SPEND, demonstrates step by 



step the many techniques 
that can take the strain out 
of paying your debts. With 
some thought and planning, 
you can change a recurring 
monthly headache into a rela- 
tively painless experience ! 

Time-tested method) 

Did you know, for example, 
that you can borrow yourself 
out of debt? (The process in- 
volves a number of thor- 
oughly tested steps — the first 
of which is to borrow about 
twice as much as you need.) 

And here are a (cw other 
things I'd like to show you : 

• How to "freeze" your in- 
debtedness indefinitely , payinp 



it off only when you're ready 
— a perfectly proper technique 
that works fine for the U.S. 
Government, and can work 
just as well for you. 

• How to Ret more credit— 
even when it seems you have 
reached ynr limit. 

• How to avoid paying kid- 
den charges when you buy on 
"time." fin other words, how 
to reduce your debts even be- 
fore you incur them.) 

• How to eliminate many 
needless, crippling expense* 
from your personal spending, 

• How to deal with your )i- 
nancial problem as a whole— 



instead of wasting money at- 
tacking it piecemeal. 

Which method — or com- 
bination of methods — should 
you use? As you read How 
To Have More Money To 
Spend, this question will an- 
swer itself. The book is filled 
with detailed case histories. At 
least one of them should be 
dose enough to your own situ* 
at ion for all practical purposes. 

Remember: none of this is 
theoretical or speculative. It 
has all been tried— it has all 
worked. Every course of ac- 
tion I recommend has helped 
real people find their way 
back to one of the happiest 
conditions known to man — 
complete solvency* 
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10-DAY NO RISK EXAMINATION 
★ 

HOW TO HAVE MORE 
MONEY TO SPEND 

By B. J. BLAUSTEIN 

in sending for this book you have no other obli- 
gation than the one you owe yourself to enjoy 
your way of life solvent, without tbe constant 
gnawing in your stomach and the mental strain 
that being in debt causes. This book could change 
your whole outlook I Full refund guaranteed. 
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August 23. 1963 



XEROX Corporation 
Xldtown Tower 
toc-icster 4, K. X* 

The Picasso, I would guess, is the photograph on the right. 

My reason for this guess Is that our company has had the benefit of XEROX 
equipment for several years, and the XEROX copies which have come to my desk 
from the Duplicating Bureau of Tidewater have frequently been an improvement 
in sharpness and clarity over the original. 

Since the photograph on the right shows a gradation of Ink color In "lighter" 
areas on the owl's head, and the trae area hat been "brought out" taore clearly 
in the photograph on the left, I assume that your XE30X print Is on the left* 

For the purposes of reproducing works of art, obviously XEROX If not the answr. 

phrase send the original Picasso ct> me (with the frame) and let nc conclnu- 
to enjoy the fact that XkROX permits M to read signatures that wuld otherwise 
be 1L legible. 



Thank you. 



Yours very truly, 



(Mrs J Erin M„ Spartaan, 
Management Sciences Research Section 



This is a copy made on the Xerox 914 Copier. 



Notice the 813 copy has four identification marks 
on the bottom of the copy. The 0T4 copy doesn't. 

And if you look closely, you can see the 813 
copy is slightly smaller than the 014 copy. 6% to 
be exact. 

Why the identification marks? Why the 
minutely smaller copy? 

The 813 makes copies automatically. The 
identification marks make this possible. Instead 
of laying the original flat as you do with the 914, 
you insert the original in the R 13. The identifica- 



tion marks act as little gripped and hold the origi- 
nal in place while the copies are being made. And 
because the 813 copies everything it sees on the 
original, it also copies the identification marks. 
(For many companies this will prove to be an ad- 
vantage. Now they c.i n tell which is the original.) 

If you want, you can personalize the gripper 
marks.The company name. The department. Any- 
thing. (As you can see above, you can even use 
your company trademark.) 

You may never notice the >liphl reduction 
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XEROX Corporate 
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Your* very truly. 
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Kanngement Science a ft* search Section 





This is a copy made on the new Xerox 813 Copier. 
Can you see the difference? 



\e of the 81 j copy, But it's there. For good 
reason. The 8 13 Copier can guarantee copying 
everything on the original, from edge to edge, 
from top to bottom. 

The important tiling, of nmr^c i> thr iopy 
quality. Sec how both the 914 and the 813 pick up 
the ball point pen signature, the letterhead — 
everything on the original in sharp black and 
while. Both copies are made on ordinary paper. 
Both are dry copies. 

Where can you buy the q 14? Or the 813? You 



don't have to, You can borrow either one, (No cap- 
ital investment.) You pay Xerox only for the cop- 
ies you make. Including all charges, it costs you 
about $i per copy plus a penny for supplies, based 
on a minimum number of copies made per month. 
And there are no maintenance contracts to buy. 
Xerox takes care of both machines. No charge. 

Xerox Corporation, Rochester 3, New York, 
Offices in principal U.S. cities. In Canada: Xerox 
of Canada Limited. Overseas: Rank Xerox Lim- 
ited, London; Fuji-Xerox Co., Ltd*, Tokyo. 



Sometimes it's just 

good business 
to own a Cadillac 




A Cadillac reflects, perhaps better than any 
other possession, the sound judgment of its 
owner. To begin with, the original cost of a 
Cadillac, amortized over a normal period of 
i;i ration, compares favorably with that of less 
distinctive cars. Its economy of operation actu- 
ally surpasses that of many smaller cars. And 
because of its ready demand as a used car, it 



returns an unusually large portion of its original 
cost at time of resale. And a Cadi line La k<?s a man 
about his daily affairs comfortably and restfully 
delivers him to his destination relaxed and 
ready for important decisions. A visit to your 
authorized dealer will disclose many other 
significant reasons why progressive businessmen 
are turning to Cadillac in increasing numbers. 



CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION - G£N£RAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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It's now oldest boom in postwar years-or 
will be soon, depending on how you count 
booms. 

Country has completed 38 months of con- 
tinuous growth since expansion got under way 
in early '61. 

Previous best period started just after World 
War II. 

It lasted 37 months- 
Economists usually don't count Korean war 
boom in comparisons with peacetime prosper- 
ity. 

Defense build-up kept it running for 45 
months. 

Country's now set to surpass that boom 
as well. 

By next Christmas it'll be longest boom 
no matter how you count them. 

Strong upward thrust in business stems 
from higher consumer spending. 

With higher incomes and federal tax sav 
ings— plus happy feeling about the future- 
Americans are in a buying mood. 

Add to this the economic boost that comes 
from business investments in company growth 
and you've got the makings of good business 
running solidly into next year. 



Consumer spending rise 
goes Into fourth year 

Durab/e goods sales this year 
wilJ be 25 per cent above '61, 

Nondurable goods volume will be 
nearly 14 per cent higher. 



Spending for services is projected 
19 per cent above '61. 



Future shapes up this way as fo reviewed 
by Washington economists: 

Consumer buying will grow at least $21.5 
billion this year over past. 

All together, Americans will spend close 
to $395 billion for goods and services. 

Consumer spending for services will con- 
tinue about same kind of rise that has gone 
on for several years. 

Market for big-ticket items— autos, house^ 
hold appliances, furniture, other durable goods 
—will grow about $3 billion. 

Increase for nondurable goods— clothing, 
food, magazines, newspapers, books, gasoline 
—will amount to about $9 billion above past 
year. 

This indicates over-all market expansion of 
around six per cent. 

Prices will rise-but not much. 

Specialists point out that consumer price 
index has been going up about one tenth of 
a percentage point per month on average. 

New higher consumer spending levels won't 
change that price pattern much, specialists 
predict, (See page 31.) 

Index is average for many prices, some 
going up while others will come down. 

By next Christmas season, slightly faster 
month-to-month changes could be shaping up. 

But general feeling among specialists is 
that inflation is unlikely to become trouble 
some in the foreseeable future. 

Wholesale price index has been stable for 
several years It's expected to move up a 
little in coming months but may not total a 
full percentage point for the year. 

Americans will save more this year than 
in any year since World War II. 

This will be true despite much higher per 
sonal consumption that's expected. 

Biggest year ever was $36 billion saved in 
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wartime '44 when consumption was restricted. 

Forecast now is that savings will amount 
to more than $32 billion for the year. 

Increase from past year stems largely from 
higher total pay and lower federal taxes. 

Trend that's indicated: 

Savings rate as percentage of total per- 
sonal income has been running fairly high 
recently compared with a year ago. Most 
economists look for it to stay that way for 
a few months at least. 



Personal savings 
will set dollar record 

Billions of dollars 




'60 *61 '62 '63 '64 

(estimated) 



As consumption moves up to higher levels 
in about six to eight months, savings rate 
may decline slightly. 

Noteworthy, according to Securities and 
Exchange Commission information, is the re- 
cent substantial rise in personal checking 
accounts. 

Purchase of government savings bonds also 
continues to rise. 

Personal financial assets also include funds 
in savings institutions, insurance and pension 
reserves. 

Personal ownership of common and pre- 
ferred stocks appears to be declining slightly 
as many individuals sell more than they're 
buying. This reverses trend of a year or two 



ago when Americans were adding to their secu- 
rity holdings. 

New trend is no cause for concern, special- 
ists say. Merely represents temporary shift in 
the form of personal investments. 

Personal financial assets— check book 
balances, savings accounts, government bonds, 
money in your pocket— never were greater. 

Federal Reserve Board tabulates personal 
liquid assets at more than a half trillion 
dollars. 

That's up $100 billion since end of T 60. 

Decision on pay-boost legislation may 
come on Capitol Hill soon. 

Opposition is growing against proposal that 
would require double pay for overtime work. 

Other wage-fixing proposals also are being 
actively considered by Congress, some com- 
mittee decisions to be made soon. 

Example: Federal minimum wage law may 
be broadened to cover an estimated 2,6 mil- 
lion workers now excluded. 

These include employees of hotels, motels, 
restaurants, laundry, dry cleaning plants, oth- 
ers in selected service industries. 

Opposition is strong. But backers think 
they'll get passage in this session of Con- 
gress, Could go through as Congress hurries 
to adjourn next summer. 

Action to fix new hourly wage floor higher 
than current $1.25 for those workers covered 
probably will be put off until next year 

Sentiment against all federal wage-fixing 
proposals is strong and growing. 

Example; More than 400 business firms and 
organizations have asked to testify before two 
House of Representatives subcommittees look- 
ing into double-pay-for-overtime issue. 

There'll be public hearings in Washington 
this month to air all sides of wage-fixing con- 
troversies. 



8 
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Another new health tax plan may come 
up soon. 

Aim is to get congressional action on this 
if possible. 
Background: 

Key proposal would boost social security 
taxes to finance certain health care costs for 
oldsters. 

Measure backed by Administration is broad- 
ly opposed. It would add heavily to social 
security costs. Chairman Wilbur Mills of tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee is 
against it. 

So this proposal is unlikely to be acted on 
favorably. It may simply be shelved. 

Another proposal would permit income tax 
credit up to $150 a year for private health 
insurance bought by or for persons age 65 
and older whose income is $4,000 or less. 



Social security payments 
will rise— without new taxes 



Billions of dollars 



17 




11 



61 '62 



'63 '64 65 
(protected) 



'66 '67 



Third proposal would create combination 
government- private health insurance program. 
Certain costs would be paid from social secu- 
rity taxes. 

Other costs would be paid through insur- 
ance plans developed on tax-free basis. 
Lawmakers see flaws in all these plans. 



Private insurance companies meanwhile are 
providing more health plans for oldsters. 

Example: Many companies will insure old- 
sters even without physical exam. 

More than 200 companies currently write 
insurance specifically tailored to meet the 
needs of older citizens. 

If you don't feel rich as result of federal 
income tax cut, there's good reason. 

State and local taxes keep rising. 

More than 725 units of government in U. S, 
—states, cities and other units of local gov 
ernment— levy taxes on personal income. 

Survey by U. S, Bureau of the Census shows 
all revenues collected by state and local gov- 
ernments are currently going up about 7.3 per 
cent a year. 

Stress on economy in government hides 
big spending trends. 

Facts: Total federal collections from the 
public exceeded $10 billion during seven of 
the past 12 months. 

Collections this year will average $10 bil- 
lion for all 12 months. 

Month of June— usually the biggest— will 
bring Uncle Sam more than $15 billion. 

Little change in borrowing costs is ex- 
pected during next several months. 

Indications are that there'll be plenty of 
money available but interest rates may go up 
a bit by next fall. 

Federal Reserve Board survey of 19 large 
cities shows that bank rates on short term 
business loans are running about 5VS? per cent 
for sums up to $100,000. 

Borrowing charge drops to 5% per cent 
for sums up to $200,000. 

For larger sums average interest charge is 
below five per cent, holding steady. 

Rates for personal loans may increase. 
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When can 



Business opinion: 



EAGLE-A 

save you money? 




Are your typists throwing out your money 
everyday? 

Do they retype letter after letter because 
the paper is difficult to erase? 

Do they give you hard-to-read carbons, 
messy looking letters? 

Ask your stationer or printer for Eagle -A 
Trojan Bond and Eagle-A Trojan Onion Skin, 
These economical 25% cotton fiber papers 
erase cleanly without marring the bright 
surface. Even last carbons are easy to 
read. And you get better lookmg fetters, 
cot costly retyping, save reams of paper 
each year. 

Eagle-A Papers save you money every 
day. Even Saturdays, if you're open. 

For a free test portfolio of Eagle-A 
Papers, write Dept. N. 

EAGLE-A 

BOXED 
TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 

AMERICAN WRITING PAPER DIVISION 

■town company 

HOC YOKE MASSACHUSETTS 

10 



Constitution provides new 
enthusiasm and excitement 



I was SURPRISED in reading the 
January issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness to come upon an article, "The 
Constitution of the United States/' 
My surprise was still greater when 
I found that it was not an article, 
but actually the Constitution itself. 

I read this treasured document 
with all the enthusiasm and excite- 
ment I would give to the newest 
piece of literature. 

Realizing how long it has been 
since I read the Constitution in its 
entirety, I felt that many of my 
business associates would find the 
same enjoyment and satisfaction I 
did. Therefore, I have sent copies 
to 100 business associates with a 
little personal note. 

MICHAEL A , SPRONCK 
Publisher 

Construction Equipment & 

Materials Magazine 
New York, N.Y, 

► Editor's note: Since its publica- 
t >tm t 352 businesses and individuals 
have ordered 5 t 507 reprints of the 
Constitution. 

Series in classes 

I was much intrigued by your 
series of articles in the January 
issue regarding the "Businessman 
of the Future.'' 

I plan to utilize this material in 
some classes I teach at General 
Electric and in the evening division 
of Syracuse University, 

RICHARD A. JONES 
Manager — Community Activity* 

Syracuse. N/Y, 

Selling job 

T read with a great deal of amaze- 
ment that Presidential Adviser 
Walter Heller has suggested some 
businesses should reduce prices. 

Many of our Washington officials 
seem to believe that the federal 
government is God. I wonder how 
the budget would be affected if all 
prices and profits were controlled 
either by law or by government 
threats of antitrust suits. 



Labor is constantly selling in- 
creases in wages, benefits and the 
like to our lawmakers. It would 
seem to me that the American busi- 
nessman should sell the American 
business ideal to all of the officials 
of our federal government. 

FRANK S. RIDGE 
Vice President 
Gateway Chemical Co. 
KanHMs City. Mo. 

Disagreement on comers 

Re: "How to Spot Comers" [No- 
vember] the comer in a corporation 
is not the man Diogenes was seek- 
ing. 

He is an advocate of mitigation 
and procrastination, not honesty. 
He always protects himself. 1 1 is 
security is more vital to him than 
the compromising of his ideals. He 
cannot afford to implement the 
high-flown phrases used by the 
chairman of the board. Honor, 
vigor, vision and courage are mere 
words to be replaced by the practi- 
cal advantages of pull, influence- 
peddling and reciprocal salesman- 
ship. 

The crucial test for the selection 
of a real comer is not his contri- 
bution to the company's goals, but 
his continuing ability to conceal 
constructive effort under a cloud of 
qualifying confusion. His favorite 
word is "possibly" and his corre- 
spondence reads like a weather re- 
port. 

The sum and substance of the 
comer's effectiveness is to outline a 
sci- ies of alternatives and approxi- 
mations totaling to an inconclusive 
course of action. To let George 
make the decision is safer and less 
likely to create waves in larger 
pools. 

Any capable young man, or po- 
tential manager, who promises to 
have those outlandish and old-fa- 
shioned things once quaintly termed 
scruples is presently viewed with 
circumspection, if not alarm. 

JOHN M. WILDEY 

DfctaOtt, Mkh. 
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This Super Hi-Miler tread design g ives you 

an extra 130 square inches of rubber 
...and thousands of extra truck tire miles! 



Yes, outwears! Yes, any other! 

With every turn of the wheel, the Super Hi-Miler truck 
tire puis almost 130 extra square inches of rubber against 
the road. And more rubber means longer wear 

I'll is Super Hi-Miler tread is made up of solid continuous 
ribs. No little segments here with excess space between. 

It's a wider tread. 

And it's made with Tufsyn, toughest rubber Goodyear 
ever used in a tire. Tufsyn rubber means more mileage. 

Runs up to 25 cooler, too! 
The Super Hi-Miler tread is actually made of two kinds 
of rubber. Outside, an abrasion-resistant tread; inside, 



a softer, more resilient rubber that absorbs flexing and 
creates less heat-building friction. 

This, plus a new specially grooved shoulder design, 
keeps Super Hi-Miler running up to 25* cooler, mile after 
pounding mile. 

You get extra traction, more recaps, even a lower-pitched 
sound at high speeds. 

Mileage-stretching features like these make sense for 
your fleet. Buy and specify Super Hi-Miler at your 
Goodyear Dealer's or Goodyear Service Store. Goodyear, 
Truck Tires, Akron. Ohio 44316. 

Another reason why more truck manufacturers, more fleet 
owners choose Super Hi Miler. 



good/year 



Hi-MiIoi, Tyliyn -T.M t Tr># Gaodv«o/ Tir* & Rubber Componr. Alfon, OMo 



This man-and Community Communications-can 
help make your town a safer, better place to live 



He's a Bell System Communications Con* 
sultant, a man who can give you expert 
advice on the right communications to serve 
your town efficiently and economically. 

But he supplies more than free advice. 

He supplies years of experience, and a 
keen insight into the problems of municipal 
communications systems. He'll work with 
you as long as necessary to design services 



to fit the exact needs of your community. 

Then he'll supervise their installation. 
Check on day-to-day operation and mainte- 
nance. And keep you up to date on im- 
provements that Bell System research is 
continually making to produce even faster, 
more versatile communications services. 

Let him tell you -in detail -about these 
Community Communications services. 



EMERGENCY REPORTING SYSTEM 



Full and exact information directs skilled help 
to fires, crimes and accidents when Emergency 
Reporting stations guard city streets. 

Callers are connected with a trained dis- 
patcher at fire headquarters simply by lifting the 
telephone receiver inside the station. The dis- 
patcher receives details by voice. So he knows 
exactly what men and equipment to send. 

Your Emergency Reporting System will link 
fire companies, police, ambulances, public utility 
crews and rescue units for effective action in 
any emergency. 



GROUP ALERTING AND 
DISPATCHING SYSTEM 

Group Alerting contacts volunteer firemen 
simultaneously over their regular telephones, at 
home or al work. 

The dispatcher contacts the members of up to 
seven volunteer units with one spin of the dial on 
e special Group Alert telephone. 
He gives the location and nature of the blaze 
and hangs up. His message is recorded and re- 
peated automatically for up to five minutes. 

If a volunteer s phone is busy, a tone signal 
interrupts the conversation. The parties hang up, 
freeing the line. 

With Group Alerting and Dispatching there 
are no time-consuming detours to headquarters 
for information. And no siren draws curious 
crowds to jam the streets — endangering them- 
selves and others. 



PUBLIC TELEPHONE SERVICE 



Public telephones belong on busy streets 
where they are always ready to serve, always 
a welcome sight. Public telephones are sources 
of steadily increasing revenue for your town , . , 
and sources of ever-present convenience and pro- 
tection for all citizens. 

New sizes and styles of booths offer greater 
flexibility for designing a Public Telephone Plan 
that will fit the present and future needs of your 
community. 



LAW ENFORCEMENT 
TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE (LETS) 

LETS speeds any police message across town 
or across the nation in seconds. And the message 
is received exactly as transmitted for immediate 
action, for a permanent record. 

Connections are made faster and easier than 
ever, simply by dialing. Stations and circuits can 
be easily expanded, while operators need no 
license and little training. 

Bring your Iota enforcement departments up 
to date, and increase the safety of your citizens 
by installing LETS, a strong, economical crime 
fighter. 



COMMUNICATIONS FOR MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 



To help your government function more 
smoothly, the Bell System offers a variety of ver- 
satile communications systems. 

No matter where your offices are located in 
town, a desktop console switchboard will simplify 
the handling of both incoming and internal calls. 



Dialing calls directly will save you valuable time. 

New repertory dialers, designed for city offi- 
cials who make many calls to the same numbers, 
can save time and help eliminate dialing errors. 
Emergency call-outs can be made quickly to get 
men on the job faster. 




Bell System Community Communications require no capital investment. There's 
no equipment to buy and no extras for maintenance. . . . Learn more about the 
economy and efficiency of these Community Communications. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Company Business Office and ask to have one of our Communications 
Consultants contact you. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Serving you 





Executive 
Trends 



How to keep up with technology 
Advice for managers over 40 
• Do you need a new perspective? 



is your 

TRUCKLEASING 
CHOICE 

... in this age of 
Specialization 
NATION ALE ASE 

meets your needs for: 

• on expert TRANSPORTATION 
engineer 

• a SHOP SERVICE specialist 

• o proper FINANCING 
method and source 

See Yellow Page* or writ*. 

Send for Lexicon — Explaining 
oil forms of 1 ruck lea sing ! 

A nationwide nefwork of 
fotatlr own«j, nationally 
mxp9ri*nemd oWUoi^t. 

NATIONAL 

TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 

l Servim principal aim of B*t Unrttd Surti *ird t*n*dt j 
▼ 23 I. Jack ion Blvd., Svifo E Chicago 4 ▼ 




Obsolescence of the skills of scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians 
could seriously damage American 
companies in the years ahead unless 
preventive steps are taken now. 

That's the opinion of Dr. William 
G. Torpey, manpower specialist in 
the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Washington. 

Dr. Torpey's views reflect those 
of industry officials, educators and 
professional men with whom he has 
been associated in more than 80 
conferences at which ways of hetter 
using scientific and engineering 
talent were discussed, 

"Overcoming technical obsoles- 
cence in the skills of high-cost man 
power shapes up now and for the 
foreseeable future as one of the ma- 
jor challenges facing employers," 
Dr. Torpey told Nation's Busi- 
ness. 

The pace of technological ad- 
vance is so rapid, he explains, that 
men who received their degrees five 
years ago, two years ago and even 
a year ago find they must make a 
special effort to keep up. Adding to 
the problem is the increasing need 
for specialists in one field— chem- 
istry, for example- to absorb knowl- 
edge in other technical areas such 
as electronics and ma thema tiers. 

Another symptom of the problem 
is the swelling volume of technical 
information which is being pub- 
lished in science abstracts. More 
than two million abstracts were pub- 
lished by D\ S. professional socie- 
ties last year— an all-time high. 



Your company can ease the problem 
of technical skill obsolescence— but 
it will take positive effort on the 



part of management and employees 
alike. 

The chief engineer of one big cor- 
poration told Dr. William G. Tor- 
pey (see item above) that he finds 
a lack of motivation for re-educa- 
tion among some of his senior men. 
This attitude is one of several road- 
blocks to a successful retraining 
effort for technical manpower. 

Here are just a few of the steps 
employers can take to update the 
know-how of scientists, engineers 
and technicians: 

1. Encourage technical personnel 
to attend professional meetings. 

2. Pay the tuition costs of technical 
employees who enroll in university 
courses on their own time. fDr. 
Torpey reports there is still strong 
resistance to this among companies 
which traditionally have taken the 
view that it is wholly the employee's 
responsibility to retrain himself.) 

3. Provide professional nvhouse 
guidance for technical manpower. 

4. Maintain an inventory of per- 
sonnel skills, coordinating company 
planning with skill availability. 
(The inventory will help you pin 
point how many and what kind of 
additional men youll have to hire 
to carry out your plans and where 
your training efforts should be con- 
centrated i 



If you are over 40 you should pre- 
pare for psychological losses which 
could adversely alTecl both your job 
and your home life. 

That's the advice of psychologist 
Harry Levinson, who directs the 
industrial mental health program at 
(continued on fxtge 2/ t 
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What's our angle? 



It's simple- metal buildings that perform from all angles 
* • ■ appearance, utility, efficiency. We like to build metal 
buildings, and what we like to do we do very well. You see 
this in Butler buildings . ■ ■ country clubs, retail outlets, 
manufacturing plants. Buildings which combine welcome- 
warmth and functional-utility. And this is possible, be- 
cause only Butler offers such a wide choice of structural 
systems combined with metal-clad, efficiently-insulated 
curtain walls in a variety of textures and appealing colors. 
There are other angles, too! Lew cost. Low maintenance. 



Expandability. Fast erection. So, if you figure all the 
angles, you'll want to call your Butler Builder. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings," or "Buildings, 
Metal/' Or write direct. 



^BUTLER* 



Sales Otttce* end Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 East 131b Slreel, Kansas City, Missouri 64126 
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Manufacturers of Melai Buildings - Plastic Panels 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising 



Equipment lor Farming 
Contract Manufacture 



3m machines and methods 
for all kinds of business. 




PROCESSES POLICIES 3 TIMES FASTER 

No firm is either too large or too small to 
save time and costs using THERMO-FAX 
infrared Copying Machines. Look at these 
extremes: ■ A large insurance company 
formerly carried $3,000,000 in new policy 
issues for as long as 3 months. By using a 
THERMO-FAX Brand Copying Machine, the 
time was reduced to less than 30 days. On 
the other hand, an automobile dealer saves a 
full year's secretarial salary and completely 
eliminates errors in processing inventories, 
car sales and customer invoices. ■ In just 
four seconds, the THERMO FAX "Secretary" 
produces a sharp, clear, completely dry 
copy on white or colored paper. No messy 
chemicals, liquids or powders are necessary. 



COLGATE REDUCES TYPING 96% 

Working withaTHERMO-FAX Systems Prod- 
ucts representative, Colgate-Palmolive's 
Equipment General Purchasing Agent, Emiie 
Duflot, reduced purchase order typing time 
96%. ■ Non-negotiable requisitions from 
the plant are now being processed with a 
THERMO-FAX "Encore-Automatic" replica- 
tor. They emerge as negotiable purchase 
orders. More than 100 orders are processed 
in under two hours. ■ "This system cuts out 
proofreading," says Mr Duflot. "When the 
machine delivers purchase orders, they're 
ready to mail. So we save more than typing 
time— and get 100% accuracy, too." ■ The 
"Encore-Automatic" is designed exclusively 
for systems copying. It's fast, quiet, com- 
pact and completely dry. It can help you 
to create profit-saving paperwork systems. 



ENGINEERS SPEED DETAIL DRAWINGS 

Introduced only a few months ago, the 3M 
Dry Photo-Copier proves you don't need a 
large, expensive machine to make com- 
pletely dry, quality copies from all colors 
on white, bond-weight paper. ■ A manu- 
facturer of sheet metal components uses 
[he 3M Dry Photo-Copier to eliminate delays 
and extra expense for detail copies from 
engineering drawings. Formerly traced by 
hand, detail drawings are now produced on 
the spot, for about 5£ each. The original 
drawing is folded to expose the portion 
needed for reproduction. The 3M Dry 
Photo-Copier also is used to reproduce 
operation description sheets. ■ The 3M Dry 
Photo-Copier copies from originals of any 
color ballpoint pens, color crayons, "spirit" 
copies, books and magazines. Even faint 
blue lines reproduce in clear black-on-white. 



are pioneering new profits 
Why not yours? 




a 



CASUALTY CO. SAVES $20,000 A YEAR 

3IVI Company's new invention, the Tilmsort 
lOOOd" Processor-Camera, makes the effi 
ciency and economy of microfilm record 
keeping-and record retrieval -available to 
every type of business. ■ A large casualty 
company saves $20,000 a year in filing 
expense with its 3M Microfilm System 
enough to pay for the equipment several 
times over! The "Filmsort lOOOd" combines 
in one unit three different machines re- 
quired by conventional microfilm installa- 
tions camera, processor and mounter. It 
can be operated by anyone. ■ The "Filmsort 
IQOQd" photographs any document up to 
18* x 24", processes it and delivers a 
microfilm record already mounted on a 
"Filmsort' 7 Aperture Card. Total elapsed 
time: 54 seconds. ■ With a "Filmac 100" 
Reader-Printer, the microfilm record can be 
enlarged on paper— in just four seconds! 
This technique enables records to be both 
filed and retrieved in half the former time; 
reduces filing space to 4% of former area. 



AUTO MAKER IMPROVES MEETINGS 

American Motors uses the 3M Visual Com- 
munications System to create new enthu- 
siasm at sales meetings. "Our visual pre- 
sentations are now far more effective, flex- 
ible and timely/' reports a company official. 
The 3M Brand Overhead Projector allows 
the speaker to face and talk directly to his 
audience. Visual images appear behind him. 
clearly visible in normal room light. The 
speaker can reveal portions of his exhibit 
one at a time; point out salient features; 
mark his material on screen. American 
Motors also is saving $10,000 over the 
previous cost of projection transparencies 
by preparing them on the spot with a 
THERMO-FAX "Secretary" Copying Ma- 
chine. ■ Write 3M Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
55119 for a free copy of the illustrated 30 
page booklet, "More Effective Meetings." 



USE YOUR 3M MAN'S KNOW-HOW 



Your 3M and THERMO-FAX Brand Prod- 
ucts dealer knows dozens of ways that 
businesses like yours have improved busi- 
ness communications. ■ No matter how well 
you know THERMO-FAX Brand Products, 
you haven't heard the up-to-date story 
unless you've seen your 3M Products repre- 
sentative very recently. 3M Company re- 
search creates an unending stream of new 
and improved products. ■ Perhaps the 
most important product is the skill and 
experience of your 3M and THERMO-FAX 
Products representative. He also has the 
largest variety of machines and supplies 
you'll find at any single source, Many firms 
are using 3M Company's "one-stop shop* 
ping" to meet all their business communo 
tions needs. But why just read about it? Your 
3M and THERMO FAX Products representa- 
tive is listed in the Yellow Pages. Call him. 
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Ryder orders Ford trucks 




...884 at a time! 




Beginning in 1933 with a single 
second-hand Model A Ford Truck, the 
growth of Ryder in the field of truck 
transportation has been dramatic. 

Today, Ryder Truck Rental, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Ryder System r has 186 
company-owned branches throughout 
the United States with 12,000 trucks 
and trailers under lease. Each branch 
has cqmplete maintenance facilities 
to implement Ryder's "full-service 11 
leasing program which furnishes 
everything— the vehicle, licensing, in- 



surance, fuel, maintenance— every- 
thing but the man behind the wheel. 
Ryder provides this service to 2,520 
customers from large corporations to 
small, one-truck businesses. 

Thus, when a company with such 
vast truck operating experience de- 
cides to order 884 new trucks, the fact 
that all 884 are Fords is particularly 
significant 

Describing their decision, Ryder 
says, "Our customers must have 24- 
hour dependability in the trucks they 



lease, whether they're for a cross* 
country haul or a city-delivery route. 
We have a responsibility to provide 
dependability, and Ford Trucks have* 
helped us meet this responsibility 
superbly. 

"Based on the dependable service 
of our present Ford Trucks, we're con- 
vinced that Ford s quality control is 
second to none. This, plus an increas- 
ing demand by our customers for 
Fords, has led us to order Ford Trucks 
in large quantities . . . 884 at a time!' 



'64 FORD TRUCKS 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

the Menninger Foundation in To- 
peka, Kans, 

"The middle-aged executive will 
find that he begins to be less active 
than he has been formerly— physi- 
cally, socially and in competition 
for job advancement," says Dr. 
Le Vinson. "As his children grow up 
and leave he will begin to lose some 
of the affection and stimulation 
which he has been getting from 
them. In addition, inevitably some 
of his old friends will begin to die 
Off. As these things happen, a mana- 
ger sometimes tends to feel himself 
less a man and, as he sees younger 
men moving ahead of him in the 
world, he may often feel thai he 
hasn't accomplished very much 
When, at the same time, he has set- 
tled down into a routine, it is easy 
to feel that life is dull or boring/* 

What can a middle-aged execu- 
tive do to counteract the undesir 
able effects of this process? 

Dr. Levinson urges the business- 
man to seek replacements for his 
psychological losses— to demonstrate 
to other people that they still need 
him. 

"This is the time to develop a 
specialized interest," he says, "Some 
men start u small business sideline. 
Others turn hobbies into more prof- 
itable ventures. Whatever it is a 
man chooses to do, if it is to serve 
the purpose of restimulating him 
in middle age, it will have to have 
the eharaefrr of work. That is f it 
will require investment of time, en- 
ergy, some money and consistent 
eflorl. Such activity brings a man 
into necessary contact with others 
over something important that they 
have in common." 



Looking for a new way to stimulate 
your key managers to broader, more 
reative thinking? 
One technique you might emulate 
used by a New York firm* 
Top managers of this organization 
get together once a week for lunch 
con in the firm's small executive 
dining room. Each week they host 
a different guest- who is invited to 
speak informally during and after 
lunch. The guests generally are 
chosen because of an unusual in 
sight they have on a particular 
business problem, because of their 
cent travels abroad or their ex- 
pertise* in current events. 

Faculty members from business 
schools in your area could be prime 
candidates for luncheon seminars. 
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Hang the filing! 



Hanging, sliding Pendaflex folders 
make filing a snap. Folders glide 
over smooth metal rails, giving you 
fingertip control of all file spaces 
. # . even hard-to-reach backof- 
drawer spaces* Exclusive Pendaflex 
"Keyboard" selection makes lost 
correspondence a thing of the past. 
Get all the Pendaflex facts and relax 
, * • just mail the coupon below. 



...no more office drudgery 
with OXFORD PENDAFLEX® 



Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 

fn Toronto. Luckett Distributors. Ltd. 




OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. W 
8-4 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y, ™ 

Please send me full information on Oxford Pendaflex plus my free copy 
of "43 NEW WAYS TO FILE." 

r-J A M E 

FIRM 
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. . , would you ask her to 
'set' the type for this ad? 





WHY NOT? 

SHE DID However, the point is not whether you would want 

JUST THAT I her t0 ^ ^ e *yP°8 ra P' i y for y° ur me dia advertising, 
but that she could do it ... and that her VariTyper 
work would compare favorably with the costlier methods 
you may now be using for the scores of printed and dupli- 
cated items indispensable to daily operations. 



...and a great deal more, too! 

She (and many thousands of her counterparts) are, 
today, producing a staggering amount of the world's reading 
matter --from sales bulletins to newspapers --from office 
forms to advertising literature --on VariTyper Machines. 
She can select type styles and sizes from hundreds of 
instantly changeable type fonts {in many languages, too) 
to meet your most exacting specification or layout She 
will make substantial improvements (as well as economies) 
in those short run jobs for which conventional typesetting 
is far too expensive. 



The chances are that much of the reading matter 
in your morning's mail was VariTyper produced. Were you 
able to distinguish it from metal typesetting? Can you 
estimate how much time, money and effort you can save 
with the VariTyper method* A note from you will bring 
complete details and illustrated literature. 



'arififper- ^Eocpgration 

* A SUBSIDIARY OF APlA|l* 



Text composed on VariTyper 



SlOGtA'H- MVITIGIAPH CORPORATION 

120 FRELINGHUY5EN AVENUE • NEWARK 14, NEW JERSEY 



- Headlines composed on VariTyper Model 840 Photo-Composing Machine 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



President may help elect 
Congress he won't like 

BY JAMES CRAFT 



ynuon Johnson and his top political strategists 
await the November 3 presidential balloting with 
supreme confidence. They feel certain that, barring 
a calamitous setback now unimaginable to them, he 
will defeat handily any candidate the Republicans 
choose to field. 

But they look ahead with considerable foreboding 
to the congressional elections which take place that 
same November day. They are not at all sure that 
the result of that voting will be the kind of Congress 
with which Mr, Johnson can successfully do business. 

A strong Johnson race will help elect a Senate 
and House that are every bit as Democratic— pos- 
sibly even a shade more heavily Democratic— than 
might have been returned if the late President Ken- 
nedy were still alive and heading the ticket. The 
problem worrying the Johnson men, however, is that 
the Congress elected with him may not be nearly as 
New Frontierisb. 

This situation sounds contradictory, but the para- 
dox is easily explained. Mr. Kennedy's strong appeal 
was to the urban and suburban masses the Irish 
Catholics and other large ethnic blocs, the Negroes 
and other racial minorities, the young married cou- 
ples in suburbia. To the extent that any presidential 
candidate can help the Senate and House candidates 
running with him, Mr. Kennedy's coattails would 
have served to pull into office urban and suburban 
Democrats certain to go down the line for New Fron 
tier legislative proposals. 

* • • 

Mr Johnson seems every bit as committed to the 
New Frontier program as was Mr. Kennedy, but he 
clearly lacks his predecessor's attraction for many 
of these urban -suburban groups. He does not seem 
comfortable with them, nor they with him. He's not 
likely to provide, therefore, the same pulling power 
for Senate and House Democratic candidates in 
these areas, and the tendency of some voters there 
to see him as a southern wheeler-dealer may even 
hurt these candidates running with him. 

But the President has been demonstrating— and 
despite his strong civil rights stand seems likely to con- 



tinue to demonstrate— broad appeal for more con- 
servative voters in the southern and border states, in 
the southwest and in the Rockies. Some of the Demo- 
cratic congressional candidates he helps in those areas 
will be liberals, but many more will be conservatives 
likely to provide only sporadic support for his legis- 
lative requests. 

Mr. Johnson is an acknowledged master at con- 
gressional maneuvering, but he is also a political 
realist. 

He recognizes that if too many Democratic law- 
makers in the 1965 Congress are lukewarm or hostile, 
his vaunted legislative skill will be of little use. It 
simply will not be possible to patch together the ma- 
jorities needed for the New Frontier legislative pro- 




-fohnson campaign will be aimed at northern liberal 
raters it ha were supporters of late President Kennedy 



gram. Hence his deep concern over the outcome of 
the 1964 congressional elections. 

Consider the cold mathematics of Mr. Johnson's 
Senate problem: Democratic strength there is now 
at a 22-year peak, with 67 Democrats against 33 Re~ 
publicans. It's been rising steadily since 1954, and 
took a big jump in 1958. Most Democrats elected 
in recent years have been liberals, giving ihe Senate 
an increasingly New Dealish cast. Even so, however. 
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there are still enough conservative Democrats, mostly 
from the South, to combine on occasion with con- 
servative Republicans and pose a tough hurdle for 
some Administration projects. 

Mr. Johnson's troubles stem from the very fact that 
the Senate class of 1958, which is now reaching the 
end of its six-year term and must stand again for 
re-election, is so strongly Democratic. Of the 35 
Senate seats up this year, only nine are held by Re- 
publicans while 26 are Democratic. This means that 
there are almost three Democratic seats the Republi- 
cans can shoot at for every Republican seat the 
Democrats can try for. 

Moreover, many of the Democrats who triumphed 
in 1958 came from long-time Republican states or 
very closely divided states; their re-election battles are 
particularly tough. Of the 26 Democratic seats up 
this fall, no more than 10 or 11 can be considered 
well beyond the reach of the Republicans, almost 
certainly safe from any challenge. The remaining 15 
or 16 are all wide open to Republican attack, and 
in some cases the Republicans must even be rated 
as favorites. The roster of Democratic incumbents 
facing determined G.O.P. attack includes Senators 
Hartke of Indiana, Williams of New Jersey, Moss of 
Utah, McGee of Wyoming, Burdick of North Dakota, 
Edmondson of Oklahoma, Yarborough of Texas, Hart 
of Michigan, Young of Ohio, McCarthy of Minne 
sota, Proxmire of Wisconsin and Muskie of Maine. 

* • ft 

Of the nine Republican seats at issue this fall T two 
are bi partisan ly considered safe from Democratic 
challenge— those held by Senators Hruska in Nebraska 
and Gold water of Arizona. The Democrats put four 
others on their possible list but concede that G.O.P. 
incumbents are heavily favored: Keating of New 
York, Scott of Pennsylvania, Prouty of Vermont, and 
Williams of Delaware. Only three are listed as really 
prime Democratic targets; Mechem of New Mexico, 
Beall of Maryland and Fong of Hawaii. 

What happened to the prospects in these Senate 
races when Mr. Johnson succeeded Mr Kennedy? 
Democratic challengers in New Mexico and Hawaii 
were probably slightly helped, but Democratic 
chances in New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Mary- 
land and Delaware all suffered sharply. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was immensely popular in those states and 
could have provided considerable support for Demo- 
cratic Senate hopefuls. And in each case, the Demo 
crat would have been a strong New Frontiersman. 

So far as Democratic incumbent senators up for 
re-election, Mr. Johnson will be of more help than 
Mr. Kennedy would have been for a few New Fron- 
tiersmen—such men as Yarborough, Moss and McGee. 
But he'll probably be of most help to Democrats who 
are far from down-the-line Administration supporters 
—such men as Holland of Florida, Walters of Ten- 
nessee, Edmondson, Cannon of Nevada. And Mr. 
Kennedy's absence from the ballot makes harder the 
re-election battles of a large array of New Frontiers 



men from the northeast and other large industrial 
areas, Senators such as Muskie, Hart, Williams, 
Young. McCarthy and Proxmire, 

The House situation is essentially the same. Demo- 
cratic strength in the House is near a postwar high, 
with 257 Democrats and only 178 Republicans. A 
Johnson win will almost certainly insure another Dem- 
ocratic House. But again he may sweep in a number of 
somewhat conservative Democrats who might have had 
a tough time running with Mr. Kennedy, while he 
hurts the chances of a number of New Frontierish 
big-city Democrats who would have had an easy 
romp with Mr. Kennedy at the head of the ticket. 

• • # 

Specifically, Mr. Johnson can be expected to help 
such conservative Democrats as Beekworth and Casey 
of Texas, Davis of Tennessee, Marsh of Virginia- 
men from districts where the Republicans have been 
mounting ever stiffer challenges. He may also help 
Democratic challengers against Republican incum- 
bents in North Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, and 
some parts of the midwest or Rocky Mountain area 
—but again the successful Democrats would probably 
be on the conservative side. 

On the other hand, Mr. Johnson at the head of 
the Democratic ticket complicates the re-election 
problems of some liberal northern congressmen— 
men like St. Onge and Grabowski of Connecticut, 
Pike and Carey of New York, Minish of New Jersey 
and Murphy of Illinois. He'll also give far less help 
to New Frontier types challenging Republican in 
cumbents in the northeastern and north central states. 

Obviously the Republican ticket will figure very 
prominently, too, in the equation producing the com- 
position of the new Congress although it's too early 
to assess the effects, 

m m m 

Perhaps fortuitously for President Johnson, the 
kind of campaign he must wage to insure his own 
re-election coincides almost exactly with the kind of 
campaign most likely to help swell New Frontier 
strength in the new Congress. His own re-election 
drive must be directed largely at the northern urban 
suburban areas where he is weakest, and, as already 
noted, these are the areas where successful Demo 
cratic congressional candidates are most likely to sup- 
port his program. 

Already Mr. Johnson has taken steps to build cam- 
paign machinery for these areas. P. Kenneth O'Don- 
nell. who next to Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
was President Kennedy's most influential political ad 
viser, is spending less time at his White House staff 
job and more at the Democratic National Committee*. 
There his special assignment is to activate campaign 
organizations and help recruit top- notch congressional 
candidates in the big industrial states. Lawrence* 
O'Brien, the White House legislative liaison chief 
and another top Kennedy political lieutenant, will 
work on a big-state register-and-vote drive as soon as 
the congressional program is well on the tracks. 
Mr. Johnson's own personal campaign activities will 
concentrate on the vote-rich states of the North and 
the Pacific Coast 
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Are you working 

like a dog 
to get to the top? 
Shake hands with Avis. 



When you're not top dog, you try harder. 
You work more hours. You worry more. You 
eat much too fast. 

You go through the same thing Avis is go- 
ing through. We're only No. 2 in rent a cars. 

We have to knock ourselves out to please 
people. 

By not giving them anything less than 
fine cars like lively super-torque Fords. By 
worrying that one of our people might forget to empty 
an ashtray. Or clean a windshield. Or fill a gas tank. We 
try harder. But you'll never know how hard we try until 
you try us. 

Walk up to our counter. 

And give us some growing pains to keep our stomach 
pains company. 




vtvU one to che dub. 



C 1964 AVIS. INC. 




Why do some people call The St. Paul 
The World's Quietest Insurance Company? 



Because we probably are. 

The St, Paul has been writing 
insurance for 111 years, but for 
108 of them we didn't advertise. 

Quiet is fine, but what can we 
offer you today? 

Imagination, Do you need some- 
thing insured that's never been 
insured before? 

We've been the first to insure— 
for example — electronic data 
processing equipment, farm crops 
against hail, fur coats against 
theft and damage. We write all 
known kinds of casualty and 



property insurance, and life, too. 

Creativity. Do you need an in- 
surance company with daring? 
We're quietly notable for odd-risk 
policies. {Like insuring an ele- 
phant riding on a raft. It was for a 
Florida publicity promotion. We 
found elephants are good swim- 
mers, so we wrote the policy.) 

Solvency. Man, are we solvent! 
And of all the insurance com- 
panies in America, we're in the 
top 1%. These things make us 
good people to do business with, 
as you may have already shrewd- 
ly decided. And why not? 



When you find yourself wanting an 
Insurance Company which is Daring, 
Courageous, Honest t Reliable, 
Prompt, Venerable, Solvent, and 
very, very Quiet . . . call Look 
for us in the Yellow Pages. 

THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 




Serving you around tn* wcr/d , , around tftt dock 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
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Equality theory insults 
the uncommon man 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



The doctrine of absolute human equality, which 
the Supreme Court seems to be doing everything in 
its power to promote, lias some significant historical 
precedents. 

It was temporarily put into effect by the Bolsheviks, 
during a critical period of the Russian Revolution of 
1917, in order to eliminate the influence of those army 
offices* who had no sympathy with the Red takeover 
Under the slogan of equality all doubtful commanders 
were stripped of the insignia of rank. Obedience to 
their orders was made optional. Saluting, inspection, 
drill and all other forms of compulsory discipline 
were dropped. 

As Commissar Leon Trotsky had shrewdly fore 
seen, under these conditions the military organization 
quickly collapsed. But it was then as swiftly rebuilt, 
with convinced communists in all important positions, 
into the efficient service which in a later war was able 
to withstand everything the Germans could throw 
against it. Communists, from Karl Marx on, have 
preached equal ilv only when it would serve to under 
mine an opposition which they sought to destroy. 

The French Revolution, in the name of democracy, 
had more than a century earlier seen ;i comprehensive 
experiment in what that language calls egalite. After 
the execution of the king and queen no single politi- 
cal leader was supposed to assume monarchic power. 
In the name of equality, however, a whole succession 
of them attempted to do so, each being bundled off to 
the guillotine as his rivals ganged up against him. 

It was General Bonaparte, with a disgusted army 
behind him, who put an end to the chaos of this 
Reign of Terror. And the French people, having 
lived through the horror of unbridled democracy, 
have never since even pretended that all men are 
equal. Only those unfamiliar with their history can 
think that General de Gaulle, by his forthright actions 
in what he considers his country's interest, is outside 
the dominant tradition of French political thought. 

• • • 

In our own land there has always been a strong 
equal itarian tendency, fostered by the accomplish 
ments of the common man in transforming a wilder- 
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ness into what we enjoy today. But, as the enduring 
prestige of the Founding Fathers shows, these demo- 
cratic beliefs have always been balanced by realiza- 
tion that Nature fortunately also brings forth un- 
common men. The virtue of our political system is 
that it serves to foster, and not repress, the unusual 
contribution in every field of endeavor. 

Thomas Jefferson meant what he said, in writing 
into the Declaration of Independence the ringing 



iETTMAN 




Ever since young Bonaparte ended revolution's chaos 
France has not even pretended that all men are equal 



assertion that "all men are created equal." This does 
not imply that all are physically or intellectually 
identical. It means, as the text goes on to say, that 
all "are endowed by their Creator with certain un 
alienable rights/' including specifically "Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness," Basic equality, to 
Jefferson, meant opportunity for every talented, en 
ergetic and law-abiding individual to forge ahead. 
Few will deny that it is this competitive emphasis 
on quality that has made America great. 

Two underlying factors have stimulated the post- 
war swing towards an arbitrary equal itarian ism that 
Jefferson, still less other American leaders of his 
era, would never have indorsed In the first place, 
since the Axis powers openly espoused ruthless dicta 
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torships, it was natural to acclaim an extreme democ- 
racy in opposing them. As one result, former colonies 
of a very primitive nature have now been catapulted 
by dozens into a precarious nationhood. Their votes 
in the U.N. Assembly count as much as those of stable 
societies with a long-demonstrated capacity for self- 
government. 

The second factor undoubtedly traces to an uneasy 
conscience over racial discrimination in large sections 
of the United States, made more troublesome by the 
way the communists have exploited the situation in 
all nonwhite countries. Thus, regardless of the federal 
character of our government, theoretically sovereign 
States have been required by the Supreme Court 
to put an end to those separate but equal practices 
which were for decades held wholly constitutional. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to think that 
the equalitarian philosophy of the present Court 
applies only in the highly inflammable racial field. It 
is also becoming dictatorial in areas where this 
grievous problem plays no part. Even recitation of 
the Lord's Prayer was last June banned from the 
curriculum of the public schools, on the assumption 
that it places "a premium on belief as against non- 
belief," In the newly sacred name of equality, 
atheism is now placed on a par with Christianity, 
Judaism or any other religion that recognizes God. 

• • • 

That decision continues to cause great anxiety to all 
who doubt, as did George Washington, **that morality 
can be maintained without religion/' But the prayer 
case, though still very much an issue, is at the 
moment causing less general disturbance than the 
Court orders on congressional redisricting. These 
too have been promulgated on the thesis that the 
Constitution, somehow or somewhere, sanctifies the 
doctrine of absolute equality. 

There is little question that a number of State 
legislatures have been remiss in not revising their 
congressional districts as some forged far ahead of 
others in population. And the Congress could proper- 
ly have brought pressure on them to do so, in ac- 
cordance with its clearly defined constitutional 
powers. But it does not follow, as Justice Harlan 
pointed out in his strong disscnl in the recent Georgia 
case, that the Supreme Court should substitute 
its own judgment for that of the Congress, 

The Georgia case involved no claim that the cast- 
ing of a vote was impeded, went uncounted or was 
in any way improperly influenced. Its only argument 
was that the vote of a citizen is debased or diluted 
if east in a district with a substantially larger popula- 
tion than another. Therefore the contention, sustained 
by a 6 to 3 opinion, that the votes of appellants 
lacked the weight of those in other districts and that 
they thereby suffered discrimination which must be 
redressed, 

The Court concedes that "it may not be possible 
to draw congressional districts with mathematical 
precision/' But this difficulty is only the most obvious 



of those now raised. While population changes 
daily in every congressional district the only measure- 
ment for these alterations, under the Court formula, 
is the decennial census. The present aim is to make 
I he districts conform with population as it was dis- 
tributed four years ago. In another six years, when 
the 1970 census is taken, the whole dislocating 
process will have to be repeated and then again will 
be almost immediately out of date. At best there 
can never be more than a rough approximation of 
the numerically equal representation which the 
Supreme Court demands. 

Moreover, if dilution of a vote is inherently bad, 
then the country is getting into a steadily worse con- 
dition as its population mounts. In the first Congress 
the ceiling on the number of constituents for any 
m ember of the House was 30,000. Currently, al- 
though the House is very much enlarged, the average 
by I960 census figures is one congressman for ap- 
proximately 408,000 people. 

This is itself dilution in a big way. But few will 
argue that it should be summarily stopped by cut- 
ting off all immigration and then limiting births to 
I tie numerical replacement of those who die. In fact, 
the effect of almost every form of federal aid is just 
the opposite. It is no indictment of these programs 
to say that they seek to make life easier for the 
underprivileged, and to encourage the mobility of 
those stuck in depressed areas. But success here 
nevertheless complicates those issues of vote dilution 
and debasement which the Supreme Court says the 
States must now resolve. 



In this election year speculation focuses on the 
Immediate political implications of the enforced 
redisricting. How many candidates for Congress 
will have to run at large in the coming election 
and what will be the effect on the relative strength 
of the two major parties? The mushrooming resi- 
dential environs of big cities, so apparent to every 
traveler by air, will obviously profit, at the expense 
of rural areas. From this it is argued, though with- 
out much certainty or conviction, that conservatism 
stands to gain. 

But the nation as a whole certainly will not gain 
from this or any other effort to force an arbitrary 
equality on all its inhabitants. That should be ap- 
parent from the very word, since equality literally 
means lacking in quality, or mediocre. Absolute 
equality, it follows, can be gained only at the ex- 
pense of effective leadership, in any line. And the 
criterion of a good Congress is its representation 
not of the number of noses but of the best citizenship 
in election districts where homogeneity was never 
either expected or desired. 

In his outspoken dissent from the redisricting 
edict Justice Harlan warns that it "has portents for 
our society and the Court itself which should be 
recognized." Indeed it has. If the vote of every 
citizen must be arithmetically equal, to avoid the 
charge of discrimination, then why not also the com- 
pensation of every government worker? Why, as a 
starter, should the salary of a Supreme Court Justice 
be weighted so heavily against that of his law clerk? 
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Jack Rogan is news director of a television station in Grand fiapids, Mich* 



"I had no idea I got all those fringe benefits'.' 

"But a MONY man opened my eyes to what the station was doing for me!" 



"Until our MONY man sat down with mc, I was aw- 
fully vague about what 'fringe benefits' I had. 

"But ifs plenty ... as I found out in a hurry. Be- 
sides a sizable hunk of life insurance, I'm covered 
for major medical expenses, and income, in case 
some accident or sudden sickness keeps me off the 
job. My family gets some coverage, too. And the 
station even pays for some of it. I was impressed! 

" I haven't needed these benefits yet (knock on wood !) 
But theyVc really helped some of the other guys. 
Like one of the fellows 1 remember whose son had 
an emergency appendectomy. Under the plan, all it 
cost him was SI 3 ! 

"It*s a honey of a plan . . . and I've got to add, it 
erives mc a lot of confidence in bfONYj too. This 
MOW man knows his stuff. 



"I think when you know your company is doing all 
that for you, you give more in return." 
Service is a big feature with MONY Group Plans. 
Besides tailoring a plan to your company's needs 
and budget, MONY will talk with your employees. 

Have a MONY man show you the many types of 
group plans available. HcMl be pleased to explain 
them to you. If you want to get more in return from 
your people, ask a MONY man. 
Find out how you can ojfer the same type oj benefits as 
giant corporations. Write to Dept. NB 44, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany Of New Fork, 
1 7 40 Broadway, New 

fork, Y. 10019. MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
When it comes to employee benefits . . * MONY KNOWS 



MONY 
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BUYING POWER- 
MORE GAINS COMING 

BLS Commissioner Clague reports on the impact of a 
new federal study in this Nation's Business interview 



Amkrican families are better off today than they 
ever have been before. 

For years family income has been rising faster than 
expenses, new studies by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reveal. 

Now the tax cut is making even more money 
available for the family budget. 

What families do with this increased income is 
important to business planning and prospects and 
can have an impact on the economy and cost of 
living. 

Commissioner of Uibor Statistics Ewan Clague, 
who is in his fifth four-year term of office, discusses in 
Ibis Nation's Business interview' the significance 
of the new findings and what you can expect in the 
future. 

Mr. Clague, what has the BLS learned from its studies 
of family income and expenditures? 

We have found that the average level of living, 
sometimes called the standard of living, has rison by 
perhaps 20 ]x>r cent over the past decade. 



Does this mean that families are better off today? 

On the average, yes. The average money income 
after taxes of the families we studied was about oO 
per cent higher in the early 1960"s than it was in 
1950. More than half of that rise has been canceled 
out by price increases, leaving about a 20 per cent 
increase in the well-being of the average family. 

What cities did you study? 

Sixty-six cities of all sizes, representative of ilu* 
different sections of the country. 

And all kinds of families? 

Yes, a complete cross section of American families, 
all levels of income, all occupations. Farm and run I 
nonfarm families, city and suburban families, 
families of all sizes and families whose head is 
retired or unemployed. 

What is the average family income? 

Preliminary figures show the average income of 
city families is more than S6,fKX) after taxes. We 
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have not yet tabulated the income of farm and rural 
nonfarm families. 

Does the income vary by cities? 

Yes. In genera! the incomes are highest in large 
metropolitan cities and smaller in the medium sized 
and small towns. Among the large cities, average 
gross income is about $8,000, which means about 
$6,900 after taxes. In a large city in the south- 
Atlanta, for instance— gross income averages more 
than $6,100, and net income after taxes about $5,400. 

What about smaller communities? 

In the smaller communities— those? under 50,000 
population-the average income after taxes ranges 
from $4,010 to S5.972-with the median about $4,900. 

Has there been more improvement in some cities than 
In others? 

Yes, some cities were below the average level of 
prosperity and employment in the early 1950's just 
as (here are wide differences among the cities today. 
So we might have a city today which had been in 
comparatively poor shape a decade ago and now is 
in excellent economic condition and would show 
great improvement, although the families may be 
no better off than those in a city which showed less 
improvement. And T of course, in other cities the 
situation might he reversed. For individual cities 
we must pay more* attention to the general average 
than to the trend. 

Does the study reveal any new patterns of family 
spending? 

It shows that the average American family buys 
a lot on credit. One of the interesting facts disclosed 
is the extent to which families at nearly all levels of 
income have annual changes in their assets and 
liabilities, paying off old debts and acquiring new 
ones. 

This is usually associated with increasing home 
ownership, increasing purchase of automobiles and 
more furniture and home appliances. 

Does this indicate, Mr. Glague, that there will be more 
buying on credit and more buying of homes? 

Yes. My feeling is that the average American 
family now has a bank account and access to credit 
which it uses freely. 

You can't tell then whether they are putting the money 
in the bank or spending it? 

Not from the data that we are publishing now. 
Later we will publish data which will break down 
the changes in their assets and liabilities in terms 
of their increases or decreases in bank savings, their 
equity in their own home, stocks and other things, 
as well as bank accounts. 

Generally speaking, at incomes around $5,000 you 
have a dividing line*. Below that level, on the 
average, families tend to spend more than their 
income after taxes. Above that level, on the average, 



they have a net increase in assets and positive 
savings appear. 

Does the increase in discretionary spending mean that 
families will buy more luxuries, for example, or spend 
more on services? 

Increased purchasing power may be devoted to 
buying better quality housing, a richer diet, or more 
expensive clothing. Each of these has taken place 
over the past decade. There has been a growth in 
spending for services, and perhaps education might 
be a good example. 

It is very clear that with the youngsters of the 
1950's now reaching college, the average family is 
certainly spending money lo put them further through 
school. Personal care services, for example, also 
have increased quite substantially Their proportion 
of the consumer dollar has increased by about one 
third since the early 1950's; this means that in dollar 
amount it has almost doubled. 

What are the figures? 

Well, personal care, for instance, was 2 + 2 per cent 
in 1950 and 2.9 per cent in 1960. 

What goes into personal care? 

Toilet articles and preparations, haircuts and beau- 
ty shop services- 

What about recreation and travel? 

We don't consider travel separately. The curious 
thing is that recreation has actually declined from 
4.4 to an even four per cent. But I have to point out 
that automobile expenditures are carrying a lot of 
that Now more people own automobiles and use them 
for recreation. 

The automobile is traveling all around the United 
States, We don't separate travel in our studies, Va- 
cations, which have become more important from 
everything we know, are divided up in our reports 
among the expenditures for automobile, food, shelter 
away from home and so forth. 

Would your studies indicate that families will buy higher 
quality goods? 

Yes, almost certainly. 

How has the consumer price index moved in recent 
years and where is it headed? 

It has been comparatively stable, but rising slowly, 
over the past six years. This is true not only in com- 
parison with its behavior during the early years of 
World War II, the early postwar period, and during 
the Korean war, but also in comparison with similar 
indexes in most foreign nations. 

The rise has averaged one tenth of one per cent a 
month, or about one and a quarter per cent a year. 

Is this alarming from an inflation standpoint? 

1 would say not, This reflects as much stability as 
you could expect in an index of this sort. 

What trend do you foresee in the next year or so? 

At present we don't see any signs of great change in 
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the behavior of the price index. It is a slow mover 
in a prosperous period. This looks like a good year, 
and we would expect increased employment and 
prosperity, but this index probably won't reflect it in 
the form of a sharp rise. 

Not even with the tax cut? 

That's right. 

Will the past trend continue? 

The index will continue to rise, I would expect, at 
about the same rate it has— about one tenth of one 



per cent a month or. roughly, one to one and a half 
per cent a year. 

What will prices do generally? 

The recent world demand for wheat has caused a 
rise in prices of wheat and related grains. 

The continuing business revival has pushed up 
prices of raw materials and some metals. 

This has not had any appreciable effect yet on our 
wholesale price* index, whic h reflects price changes 
of processed and semifinished and finished manu- 



factured goods. 



i continued on page 55) 




BLS Commissioner 
Ewan Clague says 
average family 
has more to spend 
because income 
is rising faster 
than living costs 
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FREE WORLD 

SPLIT 
WILL WIDEN 



Expert says that these forces 
lessen U.S. influence abroad 



The North Atlantic alliance, in its present 
form at least, has outlived its usefulness. 

In fact, no single grouping of western nations can 
solve the many problems that lie ahead. 

American and West European interests were identi- 
cal in the early postwar years. But now there are 
important conflicts. 

The first is the question of U. S. leadership of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

On the one hand, most of the traditional signs of 
national self-assertion— economic dynamism, a re- 
covery of political stability, a sense of vigor— are evi 
dent in the new Europe. 

By contrast, the circumstances supporting U. S. 
superiority over Europe have been eroded. Not only 



Edmund Stillman, the author, is an expert in in- 
ternational political-strategic intelligence on the staff 
of the Hudson Institute, Harmon-an-Hudson, N, Y. 
This article is based on a joint study with Anthony 
J. Wiener ; with con trt but ions from Frank Armbruster. 
fellow staff members, and does not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Institute, which does research in 
military strategy and international affairs. A former 
State Department foreign service officer, Mr. Stillman 
is coauthor with William Pfaff of a new book. "The 
Politics of Hysteria** published by Harper & Row. 



lias the Soviet military threat to Western Europe 
diminished, but America's nuclear superiority over 
the Soviets has deteriorated as well— and consequent- 
ly the credibility of our promise to defend Western 
Europe with atomic weapons. On the other hand, 
as the Soviet threat wanes there may even be a re- 
emergence of diplomatic alternatives to the primarily 
military methods of guaranteeing the security of 
Western Europe. 

We may thus look forward to a slow decline in 
the American preponderance of strength in Europe, 
especially as the cold war thaw makes American 
leadership in the face of an external threat seem less 
and less necessary. 

In considering how much U. S. and European in- 
terests will coincide from 1965 to 1975, four influences 
should be noted: 

1. The recovery of the West European economy and 
society, reducing the need for U. S. leadership to 
offset internal threats to European economies and 
governments, 

2. The evolution of the Soviet threat In Stalin's 
day, the Soviet Union was vulnerable to retaliatory 
strategic nuclear strikes yet preached a doctrine of 
universal violence and armed revolution and as- 
serted primacy within a world-wide revolutionary 
movement. Khrushchev s Russia is a far richer and 
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BLACK $TA 



European recovery alters U. S. role in North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, shown in ministerial session, analyst believes 



more formidable strategic power, but is more prudent, 
less a centralized dictatorship, and far less the un- 
disputed leader of the communist movement or even 
of the limited European Warsaw pact nations. 

3. The deterioration of the U. S. guarantee to Eur- 
ope, To the extent that we continue to guarantee 
the safety of Europe by threatening to strike the 
Soviet Union, we do so essentially by not counting 
the costs. 

4, The re-ernergence of diplomatic alternatives h> tin- 
military defense of Western Europe. 

Few, if any, of these four trends are likely to in- 
crease the cohesion of the Atlantic alliance in the 
next decade. They and other influences, in fact, are 
likely to weaken the alliance. 

The United States supports a flexible-response 
strategy including the option of fighting a conven- 
tional war in Europe to protect the Continent while 
the Europeans prefer a committal strategy that would 
threaten an automatic nuclear response to any attack 

This is a quarrel over whether the emphasis should 
be on deterring attack or meeting it. The Europeans 
prefer a committal strategy because they think nu- 
clear deterrence will work. If it should not, they 
tend to believe— or hope— that a nuclear war would 
probably involve strikes on U. S. territory, while a 
conventional war would be fought out in Europe. Nor 



do they view a large-scale conventional war in 
Europe <and potential occupation by the Soviets) 
as a much better alternative than nuclear war. 

As the Soviets capability to deliver nuclear weap 
oas on the U. S. grows during the decade, we shall 
probably b«- increasingly wary of any committal strat- 
egy threatening an automatic nuclear response to a 
Soviet attack. Thus it is difficult to see how this 
clash of interests within the alliance can fail to grow. 

If the behavior of the U. S. is any guide, a nuclear 
power seems exceedingly reluctant to detonate nu- 
clear weapons on enemy territory whether in mas* 
sive retaliation or in control ted -response attacks. 
This seems to be the case whether or not the* enemy 
is a nuclear power and has been true when the enemy 
(as in Korea) is responsible for the deaths of large 
numbers of the nuclear power's troops. 

If Soviet caution during the Cuban crisis is any 
guide, one may suspect this would prove true of the 
Soviets as well. 

If an enemy possesses even a slight nuclear cap- 
ability f or if, in the case of a puppet war, the pup- 
pet's sponsor possesses such capability ) , the larger 
power's fears seem to focus as much on its own 
weapons— premature or accidental use-as on the ac- 
tivities of the enemy. 

Clearly, to the degree that such nuclear self-de- 
terrence operates on the t continued on fxige 46) 
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INIVERSITY STUDIES DISCLOSE: 



This federal program 
destroys jobs 



Concern is growing over the large number of business 
firms forced by urban renewal projects to close down 



Until June of last year, Daniel 
P. Riordan was the owner and oper- 
ator of a Washington, D. C, res- 
taur; mt started bv his father in 
1890. 

Last June Mr. Riordan was 
forced to vacate his restaurant to 
make way for an urban renewal 
project in the are^. He and his wife, 
his two sons, and seven cooks, wait- 
resses and dishwashers found them- 
selves without jobs. 

Mr. Riordan has not opened 
another restaurant. He and his wife 
are not working and his sons and 
other employees have had to look 
for jobs elsewhere. 

By 1970. it is estimated that more 
than 100,000 businesses will have 
been displaced by federally financed 
urban renewal projects. Two recent 
studies indicate that more than one 
fourth of these businesses, like Mr. 
Riordan's restaurant, will never re- 
open. In some cities as many as 40 
per cent may go out of business. 

"The relatively high mortality 
rate of firms within urban renewal 
areas has resulted in a level of un- 
employed the magnitude of which 
can only be surmised from the re- 
ports and studies which have been 
made of these projects/* Demo- 
cratic Rep. John Dowdy of Texas 
points out. As chairman of a sub- 
commit tee on the District of Co- 



lumbia, he has investigated the ef- 
fect of urban renewal in the city of 
Washington, where an estimated 40 
per cent of the displaced businesses 
have not reopened. 

"No one has ever made a full ac- 
counting of the unemployment 
created Represen ta t i ve Dowdy 
adds. "It could well total up to be 
an important factor in hard-core 
unemployment.' 7 

Thus, critics say, the federal 
government is itself eliminating jobs 
through urban renewal at a time 
when it is making strong efforts 
through other programs and policies 
to create new jobs. Emphasizing the 
importance of the problem, Rep. 
William B. Widnall of New Jersey, 
ranking Republican on the House 
Subcommittee on Housing, says: 

"A major defect of urban renewal 
has been the unfortunate failure to 
find out the costs of the program 
in economic and human values and 
weigh this cost against the presumed 
benefits. 

"A claim often made by urban 
renewal advocates is that new busi- 
ness and new employment oppor- 
t unities will spring up from the 
ashes of the old. The trouble with 
this point of view is that it ignores 
the fact of a serious time lag from 
the birth of a project to its maturity 
—a time lag which averages two 




40% of 350 

businesses studied 
never reopened 
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years for preliminary planning 
alone, wilh an additional three to 
seven years at minimum for con- 
demnation, clearance and construc- 
tion. 

"Too often those displaced by 
progress merely end up adding to 
the* burden of welfare or retraining 
costs borne by the American tax- 
payer, who also pays for urban re- 
newal." 

Intensive studies made by two 
universities for the Small Business 
Administration highlight the grow 
ing magnitude of the problem. One 
study was made by Brown Univer* 
■sity and the other by the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 



Additional spending sought 

This new information on the im- 
pact of the program is particularly 




25% of 3,000 

businesses studied 
never reopened 



Jniversity of 'Connecticut 



pertinent now because the present 
funds of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration will he exhausted be- 
fore June 30 and additional spend- 
ing authority is being sought from 
Congress. Since the program was 
set up in 1949, nearly $4 billion of 
federal taxes has been committed 
to pay part of the cost of urban re- 
newal projects. The Administration 
is asking Congress for an additional 
authorization of $1.4 billion for new 
projects over the next two fiscal 
years. 

Brown University researchers 
traced the effects of displacement 
on more than 350 business esUib 
lishments which found themselves 
in the path of urban renewal and 
highway projects in Providence. 
R. L They found that the shock of 
displacement caused approximately 
40 per cent of the businessmen in 
urban renewal areas In close their 
Honrs permanently. The others were 
able to relocate successfully, and a 
number reported improved business 
in their new locations. 

The University of Connecticut 
performed a detailed study of busi- 
ness firms displaced by urban re- 
newal in Hartford and New Haven 
and also surveyed projects in 12 
other cities scattered across the 
country. Nearly 3,000 firms were 
checked. It was found that an aver- 
age of 25 per cent had pone out dt 
business. 

Tin experience ot Mr Kiordan 
gives an insight into the difficulties 
of the man whose place of business 
is condemned to make way lor an 
urban renewal project. Explaining 
the plight of many displaced busi- 
nessmen, he told members of the 
House Committee on the Districl 
of ( 'olumhia: 

"Wp must bo allowed to reacquire 
property at a price reasonably re- 
lated to what we received for our 
condemned properties and have the 
technical and financial ;rd necessary 
tu reestablish our businesses if and 
where they will serve the new com - 
munity. 

"If we have only the alternative 
of leasing space . . , at the rentals 
charged by the large developers 
who have taken over these areas, 
we cannot remain in business." 

Both universities found that the 
smaller operations requiring lb'* 
least investment in equipment and 
the least skill are the most likely 



to be forced out of business. Some 
cannot exist except in substandard 
areas at substandard rentals. Som:* 
elderly owner- ope raters cannot 
stand the pressures of relocation 
and retire, willingly or unwillingly. 

Even some moderately successful 
firms, however, are unable to find 
suitable new locations at rents they 
want to pay. 

Often their customers are made 
up largely of the residents of the 
neighborhood. When the entire 
neighborhood is razed* they have 
lost not only their place of business 
but their customers as welL 

In pome instances, of course, the 
failure to survive is at least partial 
ly the fault of the displaced busi- 
nessmen themselves. They receive 
compensa tion for t heir property a no 1 
a federal payment to cover some of 
the actual cost- of moving. 

Nevertheless, as the University of 
Connecticut researchers point out 

"When these firms are forced out 
of business the community at large 
is the loser. It has suffered a net 
economic loss. The hurden of this 
social cost, however, is borne pri- 
marily by the affected husinessmen 
and by the employees who do not 
readily find new jobs." 

Though displaced businessmen 
often would like to relocate in the 
same area, few can afford to wait 
out the years intervening between 
displacement and completion of the 
project. The extent of this lag is 
indicated by the fact that redevel- 
opment has been completed on only 
4,200 acres of the nearly 22.000 
acres acquired nationally under ur 
ban renewal. 

Representative Widnall says: 

"Symptomatic ol the time tag 
factor is the amount of land lying 
completely idle in projects across 
the nation. 

"This is land with which the 
local public agency v having difli 
culty in disposing, and doesn't in 
elude land that has been or is ex- 
pected to be contracted for or vacant 
buildings waiting to he condemned, 
cleared or rehabilitated. 

"A- the urban renewal program 
accelerates in scale, and more cities 
take on more projects, the already 
serious problem of vacant land, loss 
of sales and property taxes, busi- 
ness d islcca t ion and failure, and un- 
employment (he by pnaduets of ur 
{continued on page 95) 
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Seven forces 
will block 
inflation 

Pressures on price levels expected 
to be moderate during coming year 



The sharp cut in tax rates at a time when busi- 
ness has been expanding for more than three yeans 
has created speculation about renewed price inflation. 

You can bet that no general inflation will develop 
for at least a year or so. 

The interest in inflation is beneficial. The fact 
that there is an awareness of the dangers can create 
a climate that will help prevent them. 

It is useful to examine the seven economic factors 
which make inflation improbable in the near future: 

► Government deficit seems likely to be somewhat 
lower than last year, 

* Money policies will probably be on the side of 
restraint. 

* Wage inflation will be no greater than in recent 
years. 

► Imports are continuing to rise. 

* Domestic competition shows no signs of slackening. 

► Productive capacity is still not being fully used. 

► Research and development results are reducing 

costs. 

Much of the present discussion fails to distinguish 
between the causes and the effects of inflation, The 
basic causes of inflation usually are either monetary 
i excessive expansion in money and credit) or fiscal 
(unbalanced federal budgets). For short periods of 



time wage inflation also can lead to higher prices. 
However, in the longer run, wage inflation can lead 
to general price inflation only if it is supported by un- 
balanced federal budgets or an excessive expansion in 
money and credit. 

Government spending 

After allowing for the effects of the tax cut and a 
small curtailment in government spending, the fed^ 
eral budgetary deficit is projected at less than $5 
billion for the next fiscal year. This compares with 
$10 billion in the current fiscal year ending June 30, 
and more than $6 billion in each of the past two 
years. In terms of the more meaningful cash budget, 
the deficit is projected at $2.9 billion as compared 
with $8.3 billion currently and $4 billion and $5.8 
billion in the past two fiscal years. 

It must be recognized also that during the next 
fiscal year two factors can operate to reduce the 
degree of overstimulation in the economy. 

First, to the extent that government spending ac- 
tually is dampened down, a partial offset to the in- 
crease in consumer spending would develop. Only 
time will tell whether this hop*- becomes ;i reality. 

Secondly, it appears that the withholding tax rates 
will be less than the tax liability in many instances. 
Hence, many taxpayers will he making extra tax 
payments early in 1965 while the refunds which tvpi 
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cally have been returned under present tax rates will 
be substantially less. Thus, private spending will be 
held down then. 

Moreover, to the extent that business activity is 
boosted by the lax cut, the revenues of the federal 
government will be increased and hence be more cer- 
tain to reduce the inflationary pressures created by 
federal government deficits. 

Clearly, the pressure generated by spending re- 
leased by the tax cut is not all a plus factor for price 
inflation. 

It is probable that the 1964-65 estimates of federal 
revenues will not be fully realized. 

Never theless, the outlook seems to be for somewhat 
less fiscal inflation than we have experienced in the 
past year. 

Money policies 

During 1963 there was a major expansion in credit, 
including a net increase of 12 per cent in installment 
credit; 9.5 per cent in one- to four-family home mort- 
gages; 11,8 per cent in loans of commercial banks; 
and 9.5 per cent in private debt 

One result is that the banks are becoming more 
fully loaned up. To meet the demand for credit in 
1963, commercial banks had to sell about $4 billion 



in U, S. government securities despite the larger re- 
serves made available through the Federal Reserve. 

The price inflation prevailing in much of Europe 
suggests the possibility of increases in interest rates 
in European countries in line with their traditional 
use of this weapon against inflation. 

A rise in interest rates by European countries 
adds to pressure to raise ours, in order to prevent 
an outflow of short-term capital with an accompany- 
ing adverse effect upon our balance of payments. 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
F ranee already have raised their discount rates. An 
increase in interest rates would act to counter in part 
incipient inflationary price pressures in our economy. 

Wage increases 

Since 1958 there has been no new wage inflation 
in manufacturing industries because the rise in total 
labor costs generally has been no more than the gains 
in productivity. As a result unit labor costs have 
remained fairly stable. For the entire economy 
new wage inflation has averaged a little more than 
one per cent annually. 

The major collective bargaining agreement which 
provides a new threat of wage inflation this year 
appears to be that (continued on page 73) 
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Colleges are producing 
improved crop of future 
managers, according to 
findings of new survey 



South Dakota's R. F. Patterson credits improvement 
in college standards for 1964' s better grade of student 



WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 



University of Washington's Dean Austin Grimshaw stresses importance of continuing education 




Alabama's Paul Garner finds most of his students want jobs in already established companies 



MCRHITt-ttlACK »T*(t 



BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Harvard's Dean Baker urges /non- 
business aid to the business school 



Thk nation's collegiate schools 
of business are turning out gradu- 
ates of improving quality— young 
men with a willingness io work hard, 
a growing sense of responsibility 
and bright potential for assuming 
leadership roles in management. 

That, in brief, is the judgment of 
almost a score of business school 
deans who were asked by N a t i o n ' s 
Business to evaluate not only 
(heir students but important trends 
in business education as well 

Cross checking, Nation's Busi- 
ness found that the deans' encour- 
aging assessment of the motivations 
and abilities of today's students is 
widely shared by the businessman 
who recruit, hire, train and super- 
vise them. 

"There is no question hut that the 
quality of business school graduates 
is moving up/' says Joseph M. 
Bertotti. manager of educational 
relations services for the General 
Electric Co. GE absorbs some 2,000 
college graduates each year, includ- 
ing products of schools of business. 



"Some years ago," Mr, Bertotti 
says, "the business school was con- 
sidered by many as a kind of dump- 
ing ground for youngsters who 
couldn't make the grade in liberal 
arts or some other program Now all 
that is changing.** 

A number of factors account for 
the rising quality in the business 
schools and their graduates, in the 
opinion of the deans. 

No small share of the credit, they 
say, must go to the fact that many 
schools have moved in recent years 
to modernize their curricula, 
strengthen their faculties and tough- 
en admission standards. 

Businessmen who maintain a 
close liaison with the colleges and 
universities attribute much of the 
improvement in business education 
to the* goading effect on business 
schools of the Rockefeller and Car 
negie foundations* reports of the 
late 1950s. These reports pin 
pointed overprofessionalism in cur 
ricula and other weaknesses 
(continued on fnige H(h 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



Food fights erupt 

t Marketing and agriculture } 

Where carriers will agree 

t Transportation) 

How unions woo teachers 

f Labor \ 



How teachers' salaries rise 

(Average salaries of public school classroom teachers) 

Thousand* of Collar* 
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AGRICULTURE 



Prospects for plenty of meat this 
year and beyond are spurring live- 
stock men, packers to hunt new 
marketing tricks. 

Storos will offer an array of new 
beef products, a Texas A. & M, spe- 
cialist predicts: precooked beef, 
frozen and canned beef dinners, 
new cuts in convenient sizes and 
shapes, rigidly controlled quality. 

Meat packers will decentralize 
more, say trade experts. Industry 
giants already break away from 
big, single plant operations. They 
now spot smaller plants around na- 
tion, near major markets. 

Prosperity booms eating of beef. 
Americans ate 95 pounds of beef 
each in 1963, will down more than 
100 pounds in 1968, the Agriculture 
Department predicts. 

But the supply outlook keeps pace 
with rising consumption. Record 
cattle numbers now foreshadow in- 
creased slaughterings this year and 
in 1966, So meat prices probably 
won't rise, could slip more. 

World trade patterns put new 
pressure on U. S. prices. Australia, 
New Zealand agree to hold down 
meat sales here. But European im- 
port restraints push such sellers as 
Argentina toward U. S. market. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Do rising urban land values im- 
peril new building in urban areas? 
Home builders fear they may. 



Other economists aren't so con- 
cerned. Both sides agree land val- 
ues still point up as prosperity, ur- 
banization continue. 

Builders complain land accounts 
for a rising share of price in new 
homes. Other economists say pres- 
ent ratios are about in line with 
long-term trends. 

Land costs will change usage of 
plots. High costs force const ruc- 
tion of high-rise apartments where 
houses used to sit. Houses will rise 
on previously leapfrogged sites- 
former marshes, hillsides. City 
commercial buildings sprout taller 
as businesses fight for convenient 
locations. More cities establish in- 
dustrial parks for compatible in- 
dustries, warehouses, 

Urban Land Institute specialists 
report interest rises among urban 
administrators for Pittsburgh-style 
real estate tax methods. Assess- 
ments put heavier weight on land 
value, less on buildings than in 
most places. System theoretically 
boosts fuller use of plots. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Banks* hopes for clearance to set 
up investment funds for use by 
small, medium-sized investors face 
more hurdles. 

Blueprints call for the banks to 
mingle relatively small individual 
amounts of cash into larger pools, 
cheaper to administer. Self -financed 
private retirement plans would use 
the service. 



Bankers urge congressional ac- 
tion permitting the funds. Sup- 
porters think their best chance rests 
in Senate where a banking subcom- 
mittee studies a bill introduced by 
Sen. Peter H. Dominick (Bi Colo. }, 

But civil rights, other must-leg- 
islation clog Congress. Securities 
and Exchange Commission shows 
no signs of backing down on its de- 
mand for jurisdiction over funds. 
Federal Reserve is reserved. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



The U. S. and the European Com- 
mon Market, trade negotiation com- 
pctitors, make common cause in 
dealing with underdeveloped lands. 

Diplomats for the industrial 
giants expect to face intensified 
pressure for aid via favorable trade 
arrangements from this spring's 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. Pourer 
countries want guaranteed markets 
for their products, more or less 
guaranteed income, favorable treat- 
ment in the big tariff-cutting trade 
negotiations among industrial n.i- 
tions later on. 

Uncle Sam, Europe will offer 
sympathy, try to avoid commit- 
ments, steer clear of dramatic ini- 
tiatives for settling problems of un- 
derdeveloped nations. 



LABOR 



The labor story of 1964 is going 
to be unionization of teachers. So 
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predicts an AFL-CIO insider. Your 
city may face trouble. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers aims for quick organiza- 
tion of big systems. Prime targets 
this year are Chicago, Detroit, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Los Angeles. The 
union has already won representa- 
tion in New York, lost in Milwau- 
kee. 

Walter Reuther. the United Auto 
Workers chief, also masterminds 
AFT strategy. He sends organizers 
to shore up local union forces, calls 
the rival National Education Asso- 
ci at ion, the company union. 

In search of a bargaining weap- 
on, union men press for changes in 
laws barring strikes by employees 
of local governments— including 
teachers. They argue the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy's encouragement of 
unions for federal employees 
amounted to endorsement of unions 
for teachers. 

Labor's aims go beyond mere 
bargaining rights. AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident Meany complains schools 
downgrade the importance of 
unions; so unions demand role in 
curriculum-making to get their line 
across. Strategists figure teacher 
unionization would speed organiza- 
tion of other white-collar groups 
which now shun big labor. 



MAEKETINO 



Tempers flare over new food mar- 
keting advances on the horizon. 

Agriculture Department re- 
searchers are devising new cost- 
cutting schemes for central meat 
processing: One plant does all the 
butchering, packaging for many 
stores; clerks in supermarkets don 
chefs' hats, give meat the hard setL 

Advantages: Savings of six per 
cent or so in retail price, lower in- 
vestment in meat-cutting equip- 
ment, more attractive product, long- 
er shelf life for prepacked meat say 
supporters who have seen a pilot 
operation in Topeka. 

Disadvantages: Unions fear a 
loss in jobs for meat-cutters. They 
attack the federal program for 
wholesale, retail market facilities 
research- The Administration cuts 
back funds for the work on economy 
grounds. 

No matter how much money Con- 



gress allows, more advances seem 
certain. Meat industry firms eye 
each other to see whether packers, 
wholesalers or big retailers will get 
the jump in central processing. 

Food retailers, wholesalers edge 
toward more cost-cutting steps in 
other lines, too. These include new 
methods for warehouse bagging of 
produce, stocking shelves, checkout 
operations. The aim: Increase to- 
day's thin margin of profit on sales* 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



For future reference, you might 
keep your eye on what's happening 
in the government's search for eco- 
nomical processes to make sea wa- 
ter drinkable. 

Industrial, residential expansion 
puts pressure on supplies in a grow- 
ing number of areas. Scientists pre- 
dict tL S. water needs will gush 
from today's 325 billion gallons a 
day to COO billion by 1980. 

Desalinization processes still cost 
plenty to run— $1 per 1,000 gallons 
in best government plants compared 
with an average U. S. price of 8fi 
cents for natural fresh water for 
residential and industrial use. Wa- 
ter for farm use costs less. 

Federal desalters say their cost- 
ing counts everything including in- 
terest, taxes, labor while most local 
water systems don't include tax 
subsidies iti costs. That's a twist 
from most of Uncle Sam's opera- 
tions. 

U. S. developers count on a com- 
ing Key West project to pop eyes. 
They hope for congressional okay 
on an $8 million, 10 million gallons 
a day plant there with the city pay- 
ing at least half. Three smaller 
plants head for Gwntanamo Navy 
base in Cuba. 

A few companies already use de- 
salting equipment. Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. operates a plant for its use 
at Chocolate Bayou, Texas. South- 
ern California Edison Co. has one 
at Oxnard, Calif, At least 15 Arms 
make desalting units 



TAXATION 



Johnson's bid for higher user 
charges faces a spotty future. Con- 
gress will probably approve some 
but sidetrack the big ones. 



Budget estimates peg income 
from new and increased charges at 
$1(>4 million. Some user charges are 
really new excise taxes r taxes on 
jet and other aircraft fuels, fuels 
for boats used on inland waters, 
air freight. Others include admis- 
sions to federal recreation areas, 
patent fees, charges for inspecting 
various farm products. 

Best bets now are that House 
Ways and Means Committee will 
lump new excise tax proposals with 
planned study of all excises, reach- 
ing into next year. Many congress- 
man hope to test sentiment for an 
across-the-board value-added tax in 
place of selective excises. 

Existing excises will be extended 
before Congress quits this year. 

Congress has turned down fees 
on federally required meat, poultry 
inspection before, might do it 
again. 

Patent fee boosts win wide en- 
dorsement except for periodic main- 
tenance charges. Patent Of lice is 
only 25 per cent self-supporting. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Transport industry finds one 
common enemy -illegal truckers 
and is pressing hard for federal, 
state action against them. But the 
battle among carriers flames hot as 
ever over rates, other legislation af- 
fect ing compel itinn. 

President Johnson's request for 
omnibus transportation action this 
year hits heavy going in Congress. 
Railroads want either less federal 
regulation for themselves or more 
for competing trucks. Truckers, of 
course, take opposite stand. Barge 
tines consider some provisions as 
too favorable to rails* 

Nearly everybody backs new rules 
to curb bootleg truckers. These 
haulers undermine business for car- 
riers who comply with rules. One 
bootlegger was caught hauling 
bathtubs covered with straw in 
hopes cops would think he had non- 
regulated farm goods. 

Other truckers face pressure 
from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters which seeks stricter 
state rules on hauling of extra- 
hazardous goods. Truckers say 
present rules, industry actions pro- 
vide adequate safety. 
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New York Life 
statement of condition 

The past year has been an excellent one for New York Life and its policy owners- The rate of return 
on the Company's investments continued to go up and costs of operating the Company were further 
improved. As a consequence, for the second consecutive year, substantially more funds were available 
for div idends to policy owners. Early in 1963 the Company introduced a new series of policies which 
met with a highly favorable reception on the part of the insuring public. Sales of new individual life 
and health insurance were greater than ever before. Payments to policy owners and beneficiaries 
reached a record high. 



DECEMBER 31. 1963 

Prepared from the Annuel Statement hied wdh me New York Stale Insurance Department 



ASSETS 

BONDS: 

United Stales Government $ 184,951,997 

State, Municipal, Authority 

a nd ot h er gove rn men t 298,04 1 ,398 

Railroad 235,121,231 

Public utility 1,300,041.837 

Industrial and other 1,997,477.995 

$ 4,015.634.458 



STOCKS: 

Preferred and guaranteed 
Common 



FIRST MORTGAGES ON 
REAL ESTATE 
Insured and guaranteed 
Conventional loans 



REAL ESTATE: 

Properties for Company use 
Rental housing and business 
properties 



MINERAL INTERESTS 

LOANS ON POLICIES 

CASH . 

DEFERRED AND UNCOLLECTED 
PREMIUMS 

INTEREST AND RENTS DUE AND 
ACCRUED AND OTHER ASSETS 



% 350,004.112 
309,701,247 
$ 659,705,359 



$ 1.177,005.045 

1,014,964,170 

$ 2,191,969,215 



$ 47.966,064 

320,165,380 
$ * 368,131,444 

$ 31.906,933 
554,274,219 
38,563.557 

135.703.304 

74,195,228 



TOTAL ASSETS $ 8,070.083,717 



LIABILITIES 

POLICY RESERVES $ 5,926,268,239 

These reserves, together with 
future premiums and interest, 
assure payment of benefits 
to policy owners and bene- 
ficiaries 



POLICY PROCEEDS LEFT WITH 
COMPANY AT INTEREST 

DIVIDENDS LEFT WITH COMPANY 
AT INTEREST 

PROVISION FOR DIVIDENDS 
PAYABLE TO POLICY OWNERS 
IN 1964 



PREMIUMS RECEIVED 

IN ADVANCE OF 0UE DATE. 



403,892,877 
617,837,047 

186,810,959 

46,951,900 
42,981,312 

217,104,174 
34,296.033 

OTHER LIABILITIES 54.367,562 

TOTAL LIABILITIES * 7.530,510.103 



POLICY CLAIMS 
Benefits in course of settle* 
rnent and provision for claims 
not reported 

MANDATORY SECURITIES 
VALUATION RESERVE 



TAXES-FEDERAL. STATE ft 
OTHER 



SURPLUS 

SPECIAL SURPLUS-GROUP UFE 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 

UNASSIGNED SURPLUS 



4.200.000 
535,373,614 



TOTAL SURPLUS $ 539,573,614 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

AND SURPLUS $ 3.070,083.717 



Bond* subject lo amortization under provision* of New York Sute insurance Law are stated at the«r amodntd values. As pre 
tented by National Association ot insurance Commissioners, preferred stocks are slated at formuta values which are based on 
market values, and all other bonds and stocks are at market values Bonds valued at $08,656,184 wure deposited with Gov- 
ernments and Stiles as required by law. 
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OF DIRECTORS 

RICHARD K. PAVNTER. JR. 
Chairman ot the Board 
DUOUY POWELL 
President 
ELLIOTT V. BELL 

Chairmen ot the Executive Committee 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
JOHN M. BUOD 

President, Grmit Norltier n Railway 
CHARLES A. CANNON 
Chairman ot the Board 
Cannon M>U* Company 
CHARLES A. COOLIDGE 
Ropes ft Gray 
CHARLES D, DtCKEV 
Corporate Director and formerly 
Chairman ot the Executive Committee 
Morpan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
FREDRICK M. EATON 
Shearman ft Sterling 

ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 
President. American Red Cross 
KENNETH H HANNAN 
Executive Vice President 
Union Carbide Corporation 
PAUL G HOFFMAN 
Managing Director 
Umted Nations Special Fund 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 
Teft, Stettlmu* and Holluter 

ARTHUR A HOUGHTON, JR. 
President Steuben Glass 

DEVEREUX C> JOSEPHS 
Trustee and Corporate Director 
ROBERT A. LOVETT 
Brown Brothers Harnman ft Co, 
STANLEY MARCUS 
President. Neiman Marcus Co, 
KATHARINE E. McBRlDE 
President. Bryn Mawr College 

CLARENCE J MYERS 
Trustee and Corporate Director 
RICHARD S PERKINS 
Chairman ot the Executive Committee 
Fir«t National City Bank 
H. I ROMNES 

President, Western Electric Company, Inc. 

I KAN K STANTON 

President 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Int 

JOHN P. STEVENS. JR 

Doctor. J. p. Stevens & Co,. Inc 

MARK R. SULLIVAN 

Former President ot The Pactflc 

Telephone ft Telegraph Company 

J. HARRIS WARD 
Chairman and President 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
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"It's so beautiful, 



so dependable . . . and you save $95.00" 



In simple truth, the $95 saving on every typewriter is only the 
third reason why the new Royal Electress'" is such an extra- 
ordinary value among office electrics 

The first reason: This beautiful typewriter produces beautiful 
results; print work as neat and uniform as a business card. 

The second reason: It's a strong, trustworthy type- 
writer. Its dependability results from new engineering 



RQYAL' 



simplification that eliminates 645 parts in type bar linkages alone. 
Yet. the Royal Electress is a full-sized electric, with every feature 
you want and a few found nowhere else. 

AH this at $95 less than you'd pay for most comparable elec- 
trics. Why not let your office staff meet the Electress in person? 
$ Your Royal Representative wjtl be happy to demonstrate 



its advantages. Just call him. He s in the Yellow Pages. 

Every year, more Royal typewriter* are bought in America than any other brand 




SAN DIEGO 
EXEI TPIA 
nANEIllITHMIA, 
EN ROAITEIAKON 
KOAAEriON KAI 
I1ENTE HMIKOAAEHA 



Its not Greek to us why firms 
interested in a creative, academic 
atmosphere — plus a growing 
market — are locating in San 
Diego. This Southern California 
county (as it says above) *has 
three universities, a state college 
and five junior colleges. Add to 
this 14 major research institu- 
tions and you can see that San 
Diesjn is worth some study. Clip 
the coupon or write for a booklet 
on research and development ac- 
tivities and industrial opportuni- 
ties in San Diego* 

I 1 

I John t Harter, manager, Industrial Dept, j 
i San Diego Chamber of Commerce j 
| 499L West Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 92101 | 

Name r i 

| Title . | 

J Firm 

I Address 

I City State 

L J 




San Diego County 
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continued from page 35 

Soviets as well as on the U. S., 
the fact that overwhelming Soviet 
nuclear power is poised against 
Western Europe becomes largely 
irrelevant. Western Europe has the 
possibility of developing such shim II 
nuclear forces— either as a united 
Europe or as a Europe of inde- 
pendent states. 

The war-fighting capabilities of 
small national nuclear forces must 
be considered. Manned bombers, as 
well as missiles are still potent 
threats. No nation really believes 
that it has solved the problem of 
defense against low-level, manned 
bomber attack. The U. S. will spend 
about $6 billion on procurement of 
the TFX, an advanced tactical fight- 
er for low-level, supersonic attack, 
and is considering the development 
of an AMF, or advanced manned 
penetration bomber, and interconti- 
nental ve rs ion of the F t en ch M i r a g e 
IV. Nor are Soviet SAM 2 and 
3 antiaircraft missiles an adequate 
defense against such sophisticated 
low-level manned bomber attack. 

Moreover, the costs of being hit 
by any such force < including an 
attack by the 90 Mirage IV nu- 
clear bombers planned by the 
French/ would be prohibitive. If 



the U. S. lost five million dead, it 
would he 10 times American losses 
in World War II. 

Despite the great speed of our 
new A-lh the high-altitude, 2000- 
mile- per-hour airplane, it still seems 
probable that low- level penetration 
is a better tact ic. 

Thirdly, development of nuclear 
weapons seems to be hitting a pla- 
teau. The U. S. is now working on 
small -yield bombs, clean bombs, and 
improvements in the weight-to-yield 
ratio of our nuclear weapons. But 
we are satisfied to produce nuclear 
bombs in the middle range of meg- 
atonnage. An evil power or a power 
trying to maximize deterrence might 
be content with deploying dirty 
bombs and would not try to dupli 
cate the most sophisticated nuclear 
wea pons developments. 

Thus a European power could 
spend much less on weapons devel- 
opment to become a nuclear jx>wer. 
As for missiles, we should not let 
the discouraging British experience 
with its Blue Streak missile de- 
termine our attitudes toward all 
Europe, The recent literature re- 
ports that French progress with solid 
fuels puts them no more than five 
years behind the U. S and per 
haps, by implication, ahead of the 
U. S. S. R. When one considers 
the past strength of European 
technology, it seems dangerous to 



Watch for: 

New market coming abroad 

Advanced foreign countries are spending a growing 
share of their funds on schools, hospitals, public 
buildings and the like. The Economist Intelligence 
Unit of London tells how Americans may benefit. 

Turn anger into an asset 

When you get mad, your work usually suffers. Bu 
anger can be used constructively if you understand 
and control it An eminent industrial psychologist 
provides guidelines in this management report. 

. . . and many other timely, important and useful 
articles in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 
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How much do you spend 
on distribution? 

Too much if you don't 
containerize. 



If you deal in smalJ shipments, 
containerization with RE A must save you 
money. Containerize and you consolidate 
many little pieces into one shipment, for 
one carrier, often at a single low price. 

Where do you save? First and foremost, 
in handling. Handling means people. 
It means time P greater risk. 
Higher insurance costs and costs for 
people who do nothing but chase claims 
and shuffle papers. Think of the savings 



in documentation alone. 

You save in handling equipment, loading 

space, packaging, warehousing and more. 

You save on nearly all of the steps in 

small shipment distribution, because you 

eliminate most of those steps. 

Only RE A Express can give you nationwide 

container service — world-wide coverage, 

too. That means one-carrier delivery 

and responsibility anywhere. Only RE A 

offers every kind of transportation for 



containers: truck, rail, ship. And no carrier 
can match REA's variety of containers 
or container savings. 

Exactly how much can RE A containers save 
you ? How do they work for vour commodity, 
your distribution pattern? Write; E. Boykin 
Hartley, Vice President, Sales, REA Express, 
Department 12, 219 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. a 

REA EXPRESS v. 




Rent an ELECTRONIC SECRETARY 
telephone answering set. 



You'll be glad you did. So will your 
customers. Because an ELEC- 
TRONIC SECRETARY set insures 
that you'll always be "in." 

Here's how it works. Your phone 
rings while you're out. The set an- 
swers and identifies itself. Gives 
your message to the caller. Records 
his. And promises prompt action- 



Then when you return t you can 
play back recorded calls. 

The payoff : you never miss a mes- 
sage or an order; your customers 
always get an answer. 

It's good business to be always 
"in/* Especially since ELECTRONIC 
SECRETARY sets cost you so little. 
Why not find out just how little it is ? 



FREE WORLD SPLIT 

continued 

predict a permanent weapons in- 
feriority (in terms of quality and 
adequacy of numbers) for the na- 
tion-states of Western Europe, if 
they once make the political deci- 
sion to press forward with a devel- 
opment program at full speed. If 
the French were joined with the 
Germans in this nuclear force proj- 
ect » it would be rash to say that 
they could not compete with the 
U. S. and the Soviet Union in 
building a nuclear force. 

Moreover, there is no simple or 
direct relationship between the si/.e 
of a nuclear arsenal -and its power 
to work harm— and the geographi- 
cal area, population or prosperity 
of any state. A much more mean- 
ingful relationship is that between 
a nation's capacity for political ir- 
rationality and its potential for 
harm. There is no guarantee that 
a large power, rich, and essentially 
conservative, will necessarily be 
readier to use nuclear force with 
devastating effect than a compara- 
tively weak -but hungry slate. 

Small wars ahead 

But we may be entering a new 
era of limited war. Even without 
the influence of nuclear weapons, 
we might predict from examples in 
history that a period of small wars 
would ensue after a great period of 
bloodletting with high levels of 
damage. The increase of Soviet 
ability to deliver nuclear damage 
on the U, S. (especially by 1970 
and beyond J will catastrophic! J ly 
alter our margin of security, but 
this has not yet been impressed 
Upon our consciousness. 

Similarly for the Soviet Union, 
an attack upon Europe has a low 
likelihood because 1 it now involved 
too many risks and too little gain. 

An actual nuclear exchange may 
remain unthinkable. National con- 
flicts of interest may thus be set- 
tled peacefully in diplomatic and 
political action, a kind of quasi- 
war, or by small conventional wars, 
rather than in the nuclear arena. 

Even if national conflicts are set- 
tled in conventional war, it is by no 
means certain that Western Europe 
is so vulnerable to attack. First, 
there is no history of overwhelming 
Soviet professional military ability, 
and changes in this ability are 
usually signaled in advance. The 
Soviet army has closer to 100 di 
visions, not 200 as often believed, 
of which approximately 20 are in 
East Germany as an expeditionary 



CALL YOUR TELEPHONE COMPANY TO RENT ELECTRONIC SECRETARY SETS 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS \ j l&lj 
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When you see a Continental, take a second look. 
Notice the kind of person who enjoys it. 
Then experience the Continental yourself— 

the sedan you see here 
or the unique four-door convertible. 
Discover its increased spaciousness, 
its ride, its luxury, its comfort. 
You will know what makes the Continental 
America's most distinguished motorcar. 




Lincoln Continental. 

RJDE WALT 0I5NCY S KAOIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY WONDER ROTUNDA, N£W YORK WOOD'S FAIR LINCOLN MERCURY DIVISION 




Now , . 

another new 
PREFERRED PLAN 
from Pan- American 



Life 



Last year we introduced Preferred Risk Group 
Insurance-an entirely new approach that results in 
lower costs to qualified applicants. It was an immediate 
success. Today, hundreds of companies are realizing 
substantial savings on their employee benefit programs, 
Now Pan-American Life offers LIFE PLUS-a radically 
different benefit option that provides regular monthly 
payments to an employee should he become totally and 
permanently disabled. They may continue for as long as 
five years, during which time all premium payments 
are waivered. 

Yet, in the event of his death, the value of his insurance 
has not diminished one cent-hts beneficiary receives 
the full face amount of the policy ! 
It's just that simple-LIFE PLUS! It's another way 
Pan-American Life hefps you obtain more for 
your premium dollar. 

When you're looking for "Dollar Wise 
Group Insurance," look to 
Pan-American 
Life. 



For complete 
information on LIFE PLUS or any 

of our ou I standing Group Life. Group 
Hospitalization and Major Medical coverages 
write our Director of Group Production. 



Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company 

P. 0. Box 60219 ■ New Orleans 60, U.S.A. 
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force. The nearest significant sup- 
port for this force is 500-600 rail- 
miles in Byelorussia, 

The 20 Soviet divisions in East 
(Jcrmany would not be enough to 
overrun 15 West German divisions. 
The exceedingly high quality of 
West Germany's new ground army 
is one of the great unreported de- 
velopments of our day. 

The use of substantially larger 
conventional forces by the Soviet 
Union might well involve such troop 
movements as to create a risk of 
enlarging the war, both convention- 
al and nuclear, too great to be ac- 
ceptable, to Soviet leaders. Thus, 
European military capabilities are 
far greater than supposed * especial- 
ly if they controlled even a small 
strategic nuclear force to deter a 
large Soviet conventional attack. 

American concern for (he defense 
of Western Europe has been shown 
in World War I, World War II, 
the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic 
alliance. While this defense has 
been considered primarily in mili- 
tary terms in recent years, there 
was a period during World War II 
when we thought in terms of diplo- 
matic means to achieve European 
security by agreements with the 
Soviet Union. As the present mood 
of East-West thaw deepens, such 
proposals may be expected to come 
with increasing frequency. 

American and Soviet interests 
in preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons coincide, while American 
and West European interests differ. 

As the U. S. seeks to define the 
areas of common interest it shares 
with the Soviet Union, especially 
in the realm of arms control, the 
cohesion of the Atlantic alliance 
is bound to suffer. 

It may be that, faced with the 
inevitable growth of the French 
nuclear force, the U. S. ought to 
prefer to help set up a high-grade 
European nuclear combination— a 
military force quite separate from 
any political organization in Europe 
but one that the world would know 
was powerful far beyond the pos- 
nihilities of minor stales. 

To sponsor such a force might 
thus inhibit the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons systems beyond Eu- 
rope for another decade — or more 
— and time, in politics, is all that 
there is to buy. 

As for the need to guard against 
a revival of any West European ex 
cesses in its politics. West Euro- 
peans, of course, are likely to take 
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OASIS 



^ coo J^H ■ 

■ 





Put her coffee break 
where her work is 



with an OASIS 
Hot 'N Cold Water Cooler 

(Serves piping hot and icy cold water) 



A transcribing assist from your secretary will suggest a happy 
solution to the coffee break. Simply put it where the work is. 
An OASIS does just that ar>y time. ■ Hot drinks. Cold drinks. 
Soup. Water. You name it, OASIS has it — in the nifty line of 
water coolers called Hot 'N Cold Handy? You bet! Your people 
get good coffee-break refreshment in a minute. No travel 
time. No wait time. No wasted time. ■ They'll like the money it 
saves. You'll like the time it saves. Since time is money, why 
wait? Did your secretary translate the note? 
Have her send in the coupon now. 

Water Coolers 



OASIS 



Sold or rented everywhere. Products of 



Send me a certiheate for free beverage pack and 
booklet "OASIS Wakes Water A Business Asset." 

EBCO Mfg. Co., 265 N. Hamilton ftd. 
Dept. 0-14, Columbus, Ohio 43213 



N*me_ 



_Title_ 



Company. 



Addreis_ 



City. 



State. 



_Z.0_ 



See the Yellow Pages. Also: OASIS Humidifiers and Dehurmdifierv 




proving-ground 
performance 
wins car makers 
to 




Standard of the industry for 6 straight years! 

I'.S. ear companies UM e«irs and tirr* undrr tin? toughest 
driving rondition^ In injure extra comfort, safety and 
loiifi ntflepfli - . , . with no "nylon thump" ! For six conaccu- 
ti\< year-, they have < lm-* n I \ HI \ Hayou 'Fin - a* ihe 
standard for urw curs. 

When von liny new tires, you'll seldom find a cheap lire 
with T\tu\ Kay on Cord. "Cheapics"' can't possihU | icr- 
forni a* well as the tire- that came on your ear. It pay* to 
spend the difference for better tire* of Tyre x Rayon Cord. 

tvhey mc i urnm state «.m . wtwroa* i,»t mw r o * . «t ot n « a eouuim i naqemank of rrnfx 

>«C FOB M » ON Tlirr YAflft AN0 C0*t> .T f REX If At 0f« TPBE Y *«N AMD COB & 1 5 ALSO f ROOUCE U AND AVAHA6L E IN PAN AO A 
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IT 




a less gloomy view of continental 
culture than are the U. S. and the 
United Kingdom. By and large 
there is a European consensus that 
Europe is fit to govern itself. 

More importantly, in respect to 
any potential European aggression 
American and Soviet interests coin- 
cide; it is the American and Euro- 
pean interests that differ. 

Control ot storm center 

In one sense, the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union have cooperated in 
holding down the European con- 
tinent—the traditional storm center 
of world politics- since 1945, Their 
grip on both the western and east- 
ern halves of the continent is weak- 
ening; and there is some prospect 
that as Europe, western and east- 
ern, finds its voice, the larger in- 
terests of the two giant states may 
be compromised. 

While Europe and the U. S. 
share an interest in spreading an 
Atlantic influence in the world, it 
is not necessarily so that this can 
best be carried out by the Atlantic 
countries acting as a unit— in 
NATO or even the European Eco- 
nomic Community. It may be that 
the extension of this western stand- 
ard of politics and society would 
best be served— as in the past— by 
a proliferation of vigorous and com 
peting cultures within the western 
tradition. 

Clearly the return of Western 
Europe to independent action pre 
sages some lessening of U, S. in- 
fluence—both within Western Eu- 
rope, and elsewhere in the world. 

How destructive such clashes of 
influence are likely to prove, how- 
ever, depends largely on the quali- 
ty of the diplomacy practiced by 
the Western powers— European as 
much as American. 

Perhaps what is needed is a less- 
ening «>l the intensity of America's 
relationship to Europe— a friendly 
separation to forested I an angry di- 
vorce. 

America and Western Europe* 
have much in common, but much 
also has changed since 1 1945-47, 
when present U. S. policy was 
formed. 

Admittedly. America will continue 
to have deep interests in Europe. 
But in attempting to secure these 
interests, including influence, power, 
and prestige, the U. S. must admit 
the existence of the interest in itself 
and in others- — and seek to keep its 
own within reasonable bounds. END 
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, < ; rwl, walls and entrance oanow ol this flat* *\ Hum- 

boldt, Tennessee. New beam and column design building is owned by Alton Box Board Company's Container Division, 




They're Functional . . . Attractive . . . Economical 



Alton Box Board Company's new plant is more proof that industrial 
buildings con be attractive!. The Armco Building System offers you 
eye-catching buildings that work hard for your investment. 

If you plan to build, you and your engineer and architect will be 
interested in these Armco features no other single source can offer. 
Hve framing systems Sculptured Steeloi" Panel walls 

five roof slopes Insulated liner panels 

Lengths, widths and areas almost unlimited Factory-applied colors 
Clear height* to 40 feet Standing-seam steel roofing 

Matched accessories 

In addition, your local Armco Dealer provides assistance in plan- 
ning and financing, site and foundation preparation, building erec- 
tion and interior finishing. 

Get the facts by using the coupon* 



Metal Products Division, Armco Steel Corporation 
Department M 1204, P. 0. Box 800, 
Middletown, Ohio 45042 

Please send me facts about an Armco Building for the follow- 
ing usti - . . 



TEL CPHOHt HUMBt* 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 

V 



HE ECONOMICAL NEW CHEVY-VAN 



This new Chevrolet delivery truck is economical 
alt ways: It has a low price tag f is built to work 
a long time and carry a full ton of pay load, 
and doesn't cost much to operate or keep up. Q&mt Truck* aiumh* cost u>ssi 





Economical Chevy-Van has a completely usable 
flat Moor 7'v ft. lorn", over 40 sq. it. in area. It's 
only 22 inches above the ground for easy loading. 
The engine is to the right of the driver. You can 
put objects 12 ft. long to the right of the engine. 
Floor to ceiling is about U v ft. There's a lot of 
room in the economical Chevy- Van. 



Economical Chevy- Van has unusual resistance to rust. Especially vulner- 
able areas such as front stepwells are galvanized. The underhody is virtu- 
ally free from moisture traps and exposed ledges that collect mud and 
snow. Sealers are used at all critical joints. Certain sections arc treated 
vviili high-itinc content primer, others with an aluminum-wax preservative. 





Economical Chevy- Van has the strength 
to carry a full ton of pay load. Its body 
and frame-floor assemblies are welded 
together. It has an l-beam front axle and 
leaf springs all around* All the doors 
have JouhJe wall construction. The eco- 
nomical Chevy- Van is wet I built. 



loom vtfionni «f < 




Economical Chevy -Van has a big flat one*piece windshield 
without an expensive contour in it. It's almost 5 feet wide, 
2 feet high, and you sit so close to it that visibility up* down 



and sideways is just jjrcat. Telephone your Chevrolet dealer 
about economical Chevy -Van or any type of truck, . . . 
Chevrolet Division ■»! < < n. r is Motors, [Mroit, Mivhijjan. 
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Miifun C . J us! ice, tiwiu-i 
Justice Man's Shop 
(address on reauest} 



Why Milton Justice uses a postage meter 
for about $ 1 worth of postage a day— 



BUYING POWER 

continued from page 33 

What about the cost of labor? 

Wages go up every year, about 
three or four per cent. This will 
mean a rise in labor costs unless 
productivity matches the rise; that 
is* unless there is a saving in the 
amount of labor time per unit of 
output. 

It is important thai both labor 
and capita] receive their shares of 
our total production. Not only so 
that our level of living may con- 
tinue to rise, but also that we 
maintain or increase the incentive 
to invest, so that our output of 
goods and services will increase. 
This is the key to higher living 
standards for all of us. 

The behavior of our prices in the 
last five years indicates that the 
wage-price-productivity-profit rela- 
tions are approximately in balance. 

How much will wages rise? 

Our only clue is the deferred 
wa ge increases which have been 
promised in the past for payment 
this year. Past experience indicates 
that new wage increases are usually 
at least as high as the deferred in- 
creases, which just about set the 
floor. Deferred increases this year 
average in the range of two and a 
h$If to three per cent, exclusive of 
fringe benefits. 

How many workers in what industries 
are covered by wage escalator agree- 
ments? 

Somewhat less than two million, 
mostly in automobile, farm equip- 
rcient, trucking and aircraft indus- 
tries. Steel has escalation on a 
limited basis. 

The number has been dropping 
gradually from a peak of about 
four and a half million. 

Can we assume from what you've said 
that the financial situation of families 
will continue to improve in the future 
a $ it has in the past? 

Families will continue to be better 
°n\ But remember, we are talking 
m terms of averages. We must not 
forget that there are disadvantaged 
families at the bottom of the income 
scale who were low- income families 
jn the 1950's and who are still low* 
income families. In a way they are 
falling further behind and constitute 
& real social problem. The same 
thing applies in lesser degree to 
people on fixed incomes which do 
not respond to higher prices or to 
gains in workers' incomes. END 
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Justice Man's Shop, sta rte d six years 
ago in a suburban shoppingcenter.has 
grown steadily, now carries a $75,000 
mventoryof brand name merchandise 
—and does 90% of its business with 
suburban wives and mothers! 

Reports Mr. Justice: "We send out 
orders to suppliers and invoices with 
checks every day. Occasionally we 
write our good customers about new 
items that may be of interest to them. 
Several hundred statements go out to 
charge accounts every month. We 
even meter-stamp parcel post orders. 
So we're satisfied that our postage 
meter does a good job for us." 

Successful businessmen prefer 
metered mail - to adhesive stamps 
and pre-stamped envelopes. You get 
rid of tedious, time-wasting stamp 
slicking and guarding stamp denomi- 
nations, The meter prints postage as 
you need it, any amount, directly on 
the envelope; or on special tape for 
parcel post. You always have the 
right stamp. Mailing is more efficient. 

Your postage is protected from 
loss, damage, misuse; and automati- 

^ Pitney -Bowes 

tfjp Originator of the 
* Postage Meter 



cally accounted for on dual registers. 
The postoffice sets the meter for any 
amount of postage you want to buy. 




And with every meter stamp you can 
print your own small ad, if you want 
one. 

The Pitney -Bowes DM, little, low- 
costdesk model postage meter, ismade 
for the small business. And more than 
a third of the DM users average less 
than S I a Jay lor postage-favor the 
meter for its convenience and utility. 
Twelve other models for larger mail- 
ers. Ask any of the 190 Pitncy-Bowcs 
offices for a demonstration! 

FREE; Booklet, "ft Questions to Ask Your- 
self About Your Use of the US. Mails" 
plus hand) postal rate chart including new 
parcel post rates. 

I——--—-"* 

| PtTHHV-Boi* l S, Inc. 

| 1364 Pacific Street. 

| Stamford, Conn. 06904 ■ 

J Please send free booklet and 
| postal rate chart. 

I Atom*_ I 

| Ail Arm** 

I City State ■ 



Why new 
businesses succeed 



Gains hinge on managerial skills 
instead of myths, study reveals 



True oh false quiz: 

New businesses fail mostly be- 
cause of lack of capital. 

If you do indeed build a better 
mousetrap, the world will automati- 
cally beat a path to your floor. 

Old-fashioned hard work has lit- 
tle to do nowadays with success of 
a new business. 

If you answered false to each, go 
to the head of the class. 

Says who? Says the University of 
Michigan, Its Graduate School of 
Business Administration's Bureau 
of Business Research has just con- 
cluded a study of success and failure 
in new businesses which shatters 
these and of her myths. In doing so. 
the study also undercuts the politi- 
cal view that the supposed forces of 
big money and big business make 
it difficult for a new small business 
to succeed. 

Success or failure depends more 
often on the ability of the new firm's 
managers as develojied by previous 
experience and education, the study 
shows. 

Although the conclusions apply 
specifically to new businesses, they 
are also useful reminders to larger 
established companies that neglect 
of certain principles can cause trou- 
ble for them, too. 

Success is still a far from easy 
achievement. But not for the rea- 
sons often cited. 

"Contrary to the orthodox myth- 
ology of small business, lack of capi- 
tal, inability to collect from cus- 
tomers and poor record keeping 
rarely caused failure," the Michigan 
report says. "The same holds for 
strong competition, union harass- 
ment and poor plant location/* 

It pins the responsibility for fail* 



ure more accurately on poor mar- 
keting and management practices: 
Lack of marketing initiative and 
drive typified both the* failures and 
the firms that became only mar- 
ginally successful.** Some firms, in 
other words, built better products 
but failed because they didn't know 
where or how to sell. 

Hard work is still important. This 
was considered a key strength in 
over half of the successful firms sur- 
veyed. "Hard work alone will not 
ensure success/* the report says, 
"but the lack of it is a major weak- 
ness. Not giving enough time to 
business was a major cause of fail- 
ure for at least 12 of the 33 busi- 
ness failures studied." 

The researchers add that the pri 
mary causes of failure included 
overextension of plant and equip- 
ment, unrealistic pricing, disagree- 
ment among co-owners and lack of 
training and experience among the 
managers— all more important that 
the reasons cited in the orthodox 
mythology. 

In a sense, the study bites the 
proverbial feeding hand. For the 
three-year study was commissioned 
and paid for by Uncle Sam's Small 
Business Administration, which op- 
erates mainly on the theory that 
small companies need easy access 
to government loans to survive. 

Diverse firms studied 

University of Michigan research- 
ers tested the government loan and 
other assumptions about the sue- 
cess and failure of new firms over a 
three-year period. They studied f >5 
new manufacturers established in 
Michigan in the year ended June 30. 
I960, The firms included makers of 



metal products, tool and die shops, 
manufacturers of such diverse goods 
as industrial instruments and sport 
ing goods among other enterprises. 
The university is publishing the 
report this monlh. 

Fifty-nine of the firms still oper- 
ated at the end of the study, al- 
though 22 of these didn't pay their 
owners what was considered a de- 
cent wage for their time much less a 
return on capital and entrepreneur- 
ship. The clear successes included 
firms with sales of as much as SI 
million a vear and assets of nearly 
$300,000. 

The other 36 firms failed. (This 
included three outfits which still 
existed but were dormant while 
their owners worked at other activi- 
ties.) Twenty -three never reached 
anything approaching full utiliza- 
tion of productive capacity. Sixteen 
failed in their first year of life; M 
others failed to last out two years. 

What divided the winners from 
the losers? 

It wasn't lack of capital -although 
the owner who has additional per- 
sonal funds to put into a business 
has a definite plus on his side. 

"Only two firms failed mainly 
through lack of capital. One of these 
could have avoided failure if the 
owners had held down the growth 
of their firm. But they accepted 
sales orders for their very g*>od pro- 
duct at a rate far exceeding the rate 
of collection of accounts receivable. 
A loan of $25,000 from a private de 
velopment corporation was quickly 
absorbed into inventories and then 
into slow- paying accounts receiv- 
able. 

"Eventually the firm's working 
capital position with regard to ac- 
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Industry and community leaders are proving these days that 
efficiency and beauty can join hands. A working America need not 
be an ugly America . ■ ■ Industry is spreading its land-hungry 
plants in the lush green countryside because good roads, trucks 
and autos make such locations both pract ical and profitable. These 
plants tap fresh labor resources and command an unimpeded flow 
of supplies and products over highways radiating everywhere . ♦ , 
Communities find that spacious industrial parks mesh with the 
job and service needs, too, of the millions of people migrating 
toward sod and sunlight. Adjacent urban centers also feel a 
quickened pulse , , . And the "beauty part" of all this is that these 
trends, based on the motor truck's triumphs over time and dis- 
tance, are making industrial America more beautiful. AMERICAN 
TRUCKING INDUSTRY. American Trucking Associations, Inc\, 
Washington, D. C. 20036. The Wheels That Go Everywhere. 




How our unique Field 
Warehouse system 
safeguards collateral . . . 
makes for worry- proof 
inventory loans 

Dougias-Guardian Field Warehousing offers 
the soundest possible method of protecting 
collateral that cannot be kept in a bank 
vault. 

For fullest protection, we don't take any- 
body's word for anything. Banks know they 
can depend on our special auditing proce- 
dures. We offer visual verification cm a 
monthly basis— or more frequently if ac- 
tivity or commodity indicates. 
Banks benefit from increased safe loan 
volume . . . businesses benefit from in- 
creased operating funds. Years of service 
to tender and borrower prove our reliability. 
For complete information, write: 
Executive Office 
Douglas-Guardian 
Warehouse Corporation 

1 18 N. Front Street 
New Orleans. La. 70150 
District Offices Coast to Coast 



NEW BUSINESSES 

continued 

counts payable became too illiquid 
and it was forced to liquidate its 
assets and go out of business. ... It 
should be clearly noted that lack of 
liquid working capital was a symp- 
tom of this firm's failure and not 
its primary cause." 

The fact that capital shortages 
usually are a symptom rather than 
a cause of other failings is even 
recognized in some cases by the 
SBA-although often not by the un- 
successful businessmen, the univer- 
sity found. It reports that some 
failing firms complained because 
they coulfln t raise loans from the 
government agency or banks, 

"It is difficult, especially for un- 
successful operators," the report 
notes, **to understand that the SBA, 
like banks and other lending insti- 
tutions, requires that a borrower 
show some realistic potential for 
growth and demands some security 
tor tile loan/' 

Real cause of failures 

The real divider between success 
and failure is the owners' market- 
ing and managing abilities which 
enable them to overcome financial 
and other obstacles. 



impossible 




This is the building they said simply could 
not be built on the New York Worlds Fair- 
grounds. Why? (1) Available funds were 
about one-third that being invested in other 
buildings (2) The imaginative architecture 
had to be created in terms of budget fitting 
standard steel framing (3) Conventional 
construction deadlines had long since 
passed by the time funds were assured. 
When you"re at the fair, stop and see it. It's 
the State of Wisconsin Exhibition Building 
...the only factory pre-fabricated building at 
the fair. It's also a pruden steel building, ^^j^ 

ifTipOSSible? We've heard the word 
before, but we don't quite understand its mean- 
ing. Ask our imaginative engineers to prove to 
you that the building you warn can be built at 
the price you can afford. Send your challenge to : 
"Steel Buildings", PRUDEN PRODUCTS CO., 
Evansville, Wisconsin. 



"The real causes of failure are 
the owners* limitations," say the re- 
searchers. "These include lack of 
aggressiveness, managerial experi- 
ence or marketing abilities and per- 
haps substandard workmanship 
They add, "Most of the weaknesses 
and causes of failure among small 
businessmen are to be found in mar 
keting. 

"In too many instances knowl- 
edge of markets and competi- 
tion is poor, marketing channels 
are not established, marketing meth 
uds arc weak and selling is not 
aggressive." 

Indeed, it is marketing and man 
agemcnt ills that lead to financial 
troubles instead <>f the olher way 
around. 

The university found that at 
least 15 of its companies leaped in- 
to production after investing in 
capital equipment but without can 
vassing market possibilities. 

"The lure of 'making a million 
is more than some can withstand 
once they come up with an idea* 
especially one for a household or 
automobile gadget/ 4 the business 
specialists observe* 

"Their reasoning quite often is: 
Must look at all the homes and 
automobiles in the country that 
could use my product/ This may be 
so; but these impetuous manufac 
turers seldom gather any facts about 
where, to whom and at what pric* 
they might sell their product. They 
may even fail to find out whether 
similar, perhaps better and cheap- 
er, products already exist. When 
lack of capital, experience, manage- 
ment abilities, distribution chan- 
nels, production skills or hard work 
are added to limited market knowl-j 
edge, a firm has little chance of 
succeeding." 

Thriving on competition 

If. on the other hand, a company! 
has these abilities not even intense] 
competition will necess^irily cause 
it to fail as many critics of business 
contend. 

The university found none of it* 
companies died primarily because 
Of intense 1 competition. 

"In no case," says the study* 
"was it felt that a business . . . was 
run out by competition." Nearly 
three fourths of the successful com- 
panies coped with both strong com- 
petition and cyclical industries 
This caused the researchers to 
observe. "Strong competition may 
arise out of situations that promise 
to reward success with attractive 
profits. 

"It is supposed to be that way in 
a free enterprise system." ENP 
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We got more from this than conversation. 



When was the last time you saw a 
telephone with a crack in it? 
Maybe never? 

. Phones get an extraordinary beat- 
ing, but they bear up. 

So when we designed a skin for 
our Model 4 Adding Machine, we de- 
cided to make it with Cycolac* Same 
compound used in the manufacture 
of color telephones. 

It's one of the reasons our Model 4 
is so tough. Try to dent it or scratch 
It Just try. 



Let someone spill coffee on it. Or 
Coke, (Happens in lots of offices.) 
Just wipe it clean. Without a stain. 

And Cycolac* has characteristics 
which keep machines looking shiny 
new year after year 

But the Remington Model 4 is not 
a rugged specimen that's just a sissy 
at heart. 

Under that skin it's double rust- 
proofed, has a sealed dust-proof 
switch, far fewer parts and steel alloy 
printing dials. Above all— it adds, sub- 



tracts, multiplies and divides with re- 
lentless accuracy. 

To be absolutely honest, it's de- 
signed to outper- 
form and outlast 
every other 10-key 
electric around. 

So why not learn 
more about our 
Model 4, Just pick 
up your telephone, 

'Trademark of Borg-Warner 




OFFICE MACHINES 

D1V41IQN Of SPCIttr HAND COPPCRATlOh 



POR A DEMONSTRATION, CALL YOUR NEARBY REMINGTON OFFtCE OR AUTHORIZED DEALER. OR WRITE OEPT NBOu.SPERRY RAND 8UTLDING, N.Y. 19. NY, 



Where's 
the best place 
to give your 
employees 
a good 
talking-to? 




rr,7t~ — - (7,71 s— • 



On their pay check. If s the one commu- 
nication they never throw away unread. 

■ And what do you talk about? ■ About 
payroll deductions for withholding taxes. 
FICA, U.S. Bonds or the like — which, 
you'll point out. are made in his interest. 
Atso about the contributions you make 
to his welfare — such as pension plans, 
paid vacations, life and health insurance. 

■ You can also announce new company 
plans, emphasize safety rules, ask for 
suggestions, or whatever ■ We design 
check and stub to fit your present sys 
tern, with plenty of extra room to speak 
your piece. A modern Idea — and only 
one of scores your Todd Division repre- 
sentative has to offer. Why don't you 
ask him to tell you about them? 



G) 

Burroughs Corporation 

TODD DIVISION / Rochester, N.Y. 14603 





continued from page 41 

"It's clear that many business 
school deans took the criticism in 
those reports to heart/' says C. 
David Cornell, assistant to the 
president of Genera! Dynamics 
Pomona, the tactical guided missile 
division of General Dynamics Corp. 
Mr, Cornell, who is a part-time 
lecturer in executive communica- 
tions at Claremont Men's College, 
Claremont. Calif., feels that the 
business schools in general still 
haven't gone far enough in raising 
their standards and avoiding over- 
concentration on specialized courses. 
But he and others in industry agree 
that the caliber of college graduates 
is definitely on the upswing not 
only insofar as business schools are 
concerned but across the board. 

Most of the business school deans 
who were surveyed say that— 

► The 1964-model student is seri- 
ous-minded and highly motivated. 

► The average student enters busi- 
ness school today with better aca- 
demic preparation than his counter- 
part of as recently as five years 
ago. 

► Most students are eager to move 
out from the campus and accept 
on-the-job responsibility. 

► The students are more individual 
istic than their recent predecessors, 
are more alert to ethical questions 
which arise in business and have an 
expanding awareness of the function 
of business in the whole of society. 

The deans were asked how they 
think changes in business itself will 
affect their teaching programs in the 
next five to 10 years. The majority 
believe they will have to accelerate 
their efforts to keep business educa- 
tion abreast of such powerful forces 
as automation, increasing American 
participation in international busi- 
ness, the computer and rapid sci- 
entific and technological advance. 

Some alterations of curricula al- 
ready have been made, a number of 
deans point out, but even more 
shifts in the form and content of 
business education will have to be 
made. Both the deans and leading 
businessmen foresee a growing 
necessity for a closer working part- 
nership between colleges and busi- 
ness in the years ahead. 

Students under scrutiny 

"I have a great admiration for 
the typical business school student 
today/* says Dean Karl A. Hill of 
Dartmouth's old and respected 
Amos Tuck School of Business Ad 



ministration- "He is intelligent, 
highly motivated and willing to 
work long and hard to accomplish 
his goals." 

Dean Hill's comment is fairly 
representative. 

R. F. Patterson, dean of the Dili 
versity of South Dakota School of 
Business, and president of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, says: "There 
is no doubt that the typical busi- 
ness student today is a better and 
more serious student than those of 
five or 10 years ago. The entrance 
requirements as welt as the gradua 
tion requirements of business 
schools have made this inevitable* 

"I think today's business student 
is motivated primarily by two 
things," he continues, "The first is 
his realization of the importance 
of college training for a business 
career and the second is his 
awareness of the tremendous oppor- 
tunities in business for the student; 
who is willing to apply himself/' 

Business executives con Lie ted by 
Nation's Business generally ex- 
pressed the same opinion. Many 
cited the mounting awareness 
among younger people of the criti- 
cal importance of higher education 
as basic preparation for good jobs. 

Some of the deans hesitate to 
generalize on today's students and 
the ways in which they resemble or 
differ from earlier collegians. 

An example is Dean George P. 
Baker of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
He told Nation's Business: 

"I do not believe there is such a 
thing as a typical business school 
student. The men who come to the 
Harvard Business School come to 
us from a wide variety of academic 
and socio-economic backgrounds. 
They come to us from every state 
in the union and, this year, from 22 
foreign countries. 1 prefer to think 
of them as a generation rather than 
as a type, and I would say that as 
a generation (hey differ from stu- 
dents of 10 years ago in their very 
strong desire to be of service to their 
community. 

"I would say," he adds, "that on 
the whole our students are more 
individualistic than their predeces- 
sors. They are more inclined to, 
question values and I think they art 1 
also more inclined to take risks. 1 
certainly do not think we are breed- 
ing a race of organization men or 
conformists, and I think that it i- 
a misconception to believe business 
is looking for this kind of man/' 

At Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology's Graduate School of Indus* 
trial Administration, Dean Richard 
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olivetli underwood The most complete line of office machines and supplies ever 
available from a single source is alsodesigned and manufactured to a single standard of excellence. It includes 
carbon papers and ribbons. . . manual, electric and variable-spacing typewriters, . .and adding, calculating and 
accounting machines ... to solve virtually every typing and figurework problem of the modern office, from A to Z. 





Why the world's largest suspension 
bridge is insured with The Travelers 



Then New York's Tri borough Bridge 
& Tunnel Authority cont racted for the 
Verrazano Narrows Bridge, they chose 
The Travelers to handle all Work- 
men's Compensation and Liability. 

Reason: the efficiency of having one 
m a j or com pa ny cover e veryt h i n g. A n d 
Travelers Loss Control force (largest 



in the industry ) and Industrial Health 
service made savings possible in both 
time and money. 

These services are yours, too, when 
you put your plant and people under 
theTravelers insurance umbrella. Call 
your Travelers agent or broker. 
The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 



HAHTrOHO 1*, COHftf CTtCUT 
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M. Cyert says he finds today's 
students much more confident that 
their training is useful and impor- 
tant than was the case 10 years ago. 
He believes this reflects, at least to 
some extent, "the increased recog- 
nition that management is a profes- 
sion and that there art* special skills 
required for those entering this 
profession. 

"The recognition of management 
as a profession/' he goes on, "has 
also played a role in stimulating 
the student's attention to ethical 
questions. There is no evidence that 
the students are less individualistic 
than those of 10 years ;tgo M\ nvui 
feeling is that the current student 
recognizes the importance of being 
an individual and of having the 
courage to speak frankly aboul 
problems within the organization." 

College isn't everything 

While businessmen are cheered 
by the improving quality of today's 
college crop, including students with 
baccalaureates or advanced degrees 
in business, they emphasize that 
even the best prepared college man 
still must undergo supplementary 
training on I he job. 

H. Clifford Taylor, district man- 
ager of the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, comments, "We find the 
kids better prepared when they 
come to us, but I don't know that 
the business schools can ever fully 
train young men for the jobs they'll 
be holding down in industry. Ad- 
ditional training, such as that avail- 
able in our year-long management 
development program, is needed to 
equip a graduate for our particular 
job requirements." 

Mr. Taylor's only criticism of the 
job the business schools arc doing: 
"The colleges might more closely 
watch the development of the whole 
individual, with particular emphasis 
on personality. We have found that 
personality traits, more often than 
education, account for failure on 
the job/' 

Brantley Watson, vice president 
human relations of MeCormiek and 
Co., Baltimore, says that while 
there is no question but that the 
schools are turning out graduates 
whose over-all intellectual capabili 
ty is a cut higher than in the past, 
it would be a mistake to think that 
the schools are training managers. 
The schools' role, as he sees it, is to 
give the students a sound basic edu- 
cation upon which companies must 
build through their own training 
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¥F1ND IT 



IN 20 SECONDS 
INSTEAD OF 20 MINUTES 



Imagine keeping a million office records within arm's reach and being able 
to find any one of them in seconds. The ingenious Recordak Lodestar Reader- 
Printer— and magazines of microfilm — make information retrieval this easy: 
just insert the desired magazine (holding thousands of coded microfilm 
records) into the Recordak Lodestar Reader. Flick a lever and the film-fife is 
searched at speeds up to 600 feet per minute. The code lines projected on 
the reader screen lead right to the records you want. Want a paper print? 
You get that in seconds too. Touch the lever again and the film rewinds auto- 
matically into the magazine. Hands never touch the film . Want to know more? 
Just mail the coupon. 



RECORDAK CORPORATION 
770 Broadway. Dept. C-4, New York 3. N, Y. 
Send details on Recordak Lodestar 
Reader Printer. 



Name- 



Company. 

Street 

City. 



Zone, 



-.Statc 



\Svbtkttary of taitman Kodak Compon^l 

first and foremo*t 
in microfilming tince 1928 

IN CANADA — ffvcorrfaA of Canada IH . Toronto 



EDUCATION 

continued 

and development programs to fit an 
individual into the line of man- 
agerial promotability. 

" Training efforts by business cost 
about $12 billion a year now/' Mr. 
Watson says, "and I can't foresee 
anything but an upward trend in 
what we spend for on-the-job edu- 
cation," 

Some businessmen applaud the 
marked increase in the number of 
advanced degrees being taken by 
business school students. In fact, 
a few are of the view that it is in 
the masters and doctoral programs 
that business schools are doing 
their best job today. There is, 
however, at least some doubt about 
the timing of post-graduate business 
education (see article, page 68). A 
number of companies, judging from 
comments by managers, would 
rather see their young college re- 
cruits get some practical experience 
under their belt before they resume 
their education to obtain a higher 
degree. 

Mr. Bertotti observes that some 
young men with master's degrees 
in business administration "may 
become a little too cocksure, a bit 
haughty" after exposure to heady, 
far-out programs involving com- 
puter simulations of business prob- 
lems and the application of ad- 
vanced mathematics to manage- 
ment 

"We generally find," Mr Bertotti 
says, "that the highly educated new- 
comers benefit from association with 
men whom you might call members 
of old- line management. There 
might be some friction for a time. 



but the youngsters almost invari- 
ably discover that while the old- 
timers may not be up on the latest 
scientific approach to management 
as taught in school, they have good, 
sound business judgment that can 
only be developed through ex peri 
ence." 

The director of industrial rela- 
tions for another ma jor manufactur- 
ing concern heartily seconds the GE 
executive's observation. **We don't 
believe in putting a young man- 
however well educated he may be- 
immediately into the executive 
suite," this official explains, "We 
want them to learn the business 
from the floor up, and we find it 
useful to team a brainy, well edu- 
cated recruit with one of our old 
pros." 

No security obsession 

In general, both the deans and 
businessmen alike find no evidence 
of preoccupation with job security 
among the young men coming along 
from the nation's hundreds of 
schools of business. 

Mr. Cornell, who makes recruit 
mg trips to college campuses for 
( i eneral Dy na mics. Pomona . says, 
"The kids rarely ask about retire- 
ment plans and other security 
related features of employment. 
On the contrary, they want to 
know what kind of projects you Ye 
working on, whether or not you are 
located near a university where 
they can do graduate work. They 
want to tackle problems and they 
are enthusiastic/' 

Dean Joseph H. Taggart of New 
York University's Graduate School 
of Business Administration says, 
"Today's graduate business student 
, . .wants to achieve business sue- 



cess for both economic and social 
reasons, and he wants to achieve it 
quickly. He is eager to accept 
responsibility and not afraid to 
work long hours/* 

Dean Ernest C. Arbuckle of Stan- 
ford University's Graduate School 
of Business says that a basic mo- 
tivation of today's student "is to 
prepare himself for an influence 
role in our society." To some, the 
dean points out, this means a small 
business. To others, the platform 
of a bigger corporation is appealing 

In any event. Dean Arbuckle 
adds, the business school student 
today is an individualist well aware 
that he is, upon graduation, able to 
weigh different opportunities where 
he can make a contribution. 

Another prominent educator. 
Dean Courtney Brown of the Co- 
lumbia University Graduate School 
of Business, argues that today's 
student is a product of a broader 
undergraduate schooling, has more 
of a professional approach to busi 
ness and is influenced to a much 
greater degree by his opport unities 
for long-range development than by 
immediate considerations of initial 
job placement. 

"The student of today is inter 
ested in studying the total picture 
of business operations and in learn 
ing more about the function of busi- 
ness in our society," he asserts. 
"He is no longer satisfied with 
merely acquiring a specialization. 
A few years ago, the reverse was 
unfortunately true/" 

A somewhat different opinion was 
expressed by Dean Paul Garner of 
the School of Commerce and Busi 
ness Administration at the Univer 
sity of Alabama. He says: 

"I would estimate there is a slight 
tendency to have Jess individualism, 
inasmuch as most students here 
want to nli tain their first job in 
already established organizations." 

Outlook tor schools 

Keeping business schools abreast 
of changes in business, and changes 
in business organizations them 
selves, shapes up as a major chal- 
lenge for the years ahead. 

Mr. Watson feels that the high 
schools and colleges of the nation 
will always lag somewhat behind 
business. This view is shared by 
other executives and by many 
deans, although the latter see their 
mission as one of keeping the 
schools abreast of and perhaps at 
limes even somewhat ahead of 
changes within the business world 

Dean Hill says, "Several forces 
now in evidence will compel changes 
in the curricula of business schools 
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You save money through the extras you get from General 
Electric. Take the Power Groove*, for example. This is the world's 
most powerful fluorescent (you've probably seen its dented 
shape). The dents, or grooves, make the arc stream travel 9 feet. 
So you're actually getting 9 feet worth of light in an 8-foot tube. 
You save money by getting much more light with fewer lamps 
than would otherwise be required. 

Don't pass up the extras you can get from the General Electric 
F40 fluorescent either. An exclusive feature, the "Wattage Miser", 

"Registered trademark of General Electric 



helps deliver up to 7% more light than older type 40-watt lamps. 
And the F40 rated life on rapid-start circuits is now 12,000 hours 
-over three years normal use. These are the kinds of extras you 
get from General Electric, 

Only General Electric offers so many ways to help you save 
money with better lighting ideas. For the latest in lamps, appli- 
cations, packaging and services, see your Large Lamp Agent. 
Or write General Electric Company, Large Lamp Department 
C-411, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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GENERAL® ELECTRIC 

WMSfMmeuCTfHCPIWSflfSStfND* A iktffpTMf PMSMTMION* AT THfNBW rOM WORLD SfM 




WHO MAKES THE 
BIG DECISION ' 



Consider the importance of the typewriter ■ . , 
still the most basic and essential communica^ 
tions tool in any office! Its performance can 
mean the difference between an efficient flow 
of correspondence -or -exasperating delays. 
That's why we ask you to carefully consider the 
new and distinguished olympia sge-40 electric. 
You'll discover efficiency has been engineered-in 
...exasperation engineered-out Precision-built, 
of the finest quality materials, for maximum reli- 
ability, the olympia SGE-40 has been superbly 
designed to increase speed and accuracy . . . save 
time and energy. And, results are as impressive 
as the SGE-40 looks. Comes fuliy equipped with 
the most advanced and worthwhile typing aids, 
from an automatic paper injector /ejector to 
interchangeable carriages, So whether you or 
your associates make the "big decision", be 
sure to use your influence to arrange for a dem- 
onstration . . .so that all concerned can see. test 
and compare the new olympia sge-40 electric 
before you decide on any other electric type- 
writer. We're confident you'll find it a worthwhile 
experience! You'll find your authorized Olympia 
Dealer listed in the Yellow Pages. 




GE-40 ELECTRIC 



OLYMPIA DIVISION, Inter continental Tradmg Corporation, 
90 West Street, N Y. 10006, In CANADA: Olympia Business 
Machines Co., Ltd., Prince Andrew Place, Oon MiUs, Ont, 



EDUCATION 

continued 

in the next 10 years. Among the 
more important I would cite the 
impact of rapidly changing science 
and technology; the resulting need 
for greater precision in manage- 
ment's planning and control func- 
tions; the increasing importance of 
environmental factors in the deci- 
sion process; the changing nature 
of relationships between govern- 
ment and business; and develop- 
ments in communication, transporta- 
tion, and foreign affairs which make 
a world business outlook essential." 

His emphasis on a world view 
of business, and on new insight into 
the crucial interaction between 
business and government, was ex- 
pressed by several others whom 
Nation's Business interviewed. 

Dean Charles J. Dirksen of the 
University of Santa Clara School 
of Business sees business schools 
caught between the pressure to pro- 
duce general ists p on the one hand, 
and specialists on the other. 

"The schools of business must 
meet both of these objectives," he 
declares, "There is already some 
division by institution between 
these objectives, but it is too early 
to know whether some schools of 
business will concentrate on genera - 
lists-as the Graduate School of 
Business at Columbia University 
docs -and some on specialists, as 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
does, or whether most schools will 
try to perform both functions." 

"We're basically trying to train 
men to think about problems . . 
thus individual subjects are less 
important than the process of 
training them to think," argues 
Dean Charles C. Abbott of the 
University of Virginia's Graduate 
School of Business, 

Dean Abbott feels that in the 
future the business schools will find 
themselves under growing pressure 
to develop individuals with ability 
in the basic communicative skills - 
speaking, writing, using figures. The 
better schools, in his opinion, are 
still experimenting, still trying to 
determine how best to shape an ef- 
fective curriculum 

At the University of Texas, Dean 
pJohn Arch White of the College of 
Business Administration appraises 
the challenge this way: 

"Educational emphasis for the 
future in the business school will 
de[>end on the area of business 
which the school expects to serve. 
Tho better known schools will con 
tinue to place their emphasis on the* 
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Opportunity 



POWER FOR PROGRESS 



The Electric Utility Companies of The Southern Company System Have 
a Major Role in the Dramatic Story of Economic Expansion in 

the Heart of the South 

Serving a four-state area, The Southern Company system from its inception has been keyed 
directly to the region's sustained growth. Since 1948, for example, the tax-paying, investor- 
owned system's net investment in all facilities has soared from slightly over $400 million to 
m ore than %V/ 2 billion. Total installed generating capacity has increased from approximately 
1^2 million kilowatts to over 6 million kilowatts. Customers served directly have grown from 
800,000 to L7 million. Sales of electric power have risen from 8 billion kilowatthours to more 
than 28 billion kilowatthours. 



PRINCIPAL ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS -THE SOUTHERN COMPANY SYSTEM 



HYDRO 
4fe STEAM 




These remarkable Increases reflect the 
historic saga of development in the 
South. An adequate, dependable flow of 
electric power is essential for new 
homes, new businesses, and new and 
expanding industrial plants. The South- 
ern Company, parent company of this 
utility system serving an area of 130,000 
square miles, is owned by 115,000 stock- 



holders — men and women representing 
all 50 states. These investors provide the 
huge sums of equity capital required for 
this interconnected system's continuing 
expansion. Southern s past is but pro- 
logue, for it is constantly planning ahead 
to provide abundant, low-cost electric 
service. It's a story of progress that 
spells opportunity in the new South. 



THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 




3390 PEACHTHEE ROAD N t , ATLANTA 



Power and Progress . . . Partners in the New South 



8 PWW Company ... & murmur Albums 

Georgia Power Company . . , ahwu, taw 

Gult FW Company ...ftmcou. Fiend* 

Mittittipp Powei Company itasnsm 
Southern Eteclnc Generating Co 
Soulten Services, Ire 



EDUCATION 

continued 

two-year MBA program, recruiting 
students from the graduates of 
engineering and arts and sciences. 
This group of schools will continue 
to step up efforts to train the 
genera list. These schools are now 
introducing sophisticated aspects of 
management methodology and will 
increase this type of training." 

Dean Cyert predicts that, among 
other things, future business school 
curricula will emphasize t\v> inter- 
national business firm. 

Route to the top 

The deans were invited to tell 
what kind of educational program 
they would pursue if they were 
young men setting out today with 
an eye on eventually getting a post 
in the management of a company. 

Dean Austin Grimshaw of the 
University of Washington School 
of Business says he feels the best 
route to a job in business manage- 
ment "will probably continue to be 
undergraduate training in one of 
the quantitative or science areas 
leading to the baccalaureate degree 
with a major in engineering, mathe- 
matics or physics, plus a two-year 
MBA program. 

"For the students who cannot 
afford to go beyond the baccalaure- 
ate degree in their formal educa- 
tion, the best route is four years of 
study in an undergraduate school 
of business, 1 * he suggests, "Continu 
ing education is, of course, essential 
to anyone seeking to move up into 
general management. This means 
devoting substantia] blocks of time 
to reading magazines, book reviews 
and an occasional recommended 
book on business subjects." 

Dean Alfred L. Seelye of Michi- 
gan State University's Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
says, "If I were starting out today 
as a student with the goal of 
eventually becoming a business 
manager I would attend a good 
institution and take undergraduate 
work in either business or engineer- 
ing. 

"If I hoped to start my career 
in production I would strongly urge 
the latter, if in finance, personnel, 
accounting or marketing I would 
do my work in business. I would 
follow up my undergraduate degree 
with an MBA. In addition to the 
business administration or engineer- 
ing program I would take consider- 
able elective work in mathematics, 
statistics, economics and the be- 
havioral sciences.* 1 



Many executives feel that the 
paths of business and the colleges 
have been drawing closer in recent 
years, and with good results. An 
increasing number of business re- 
search projects are being under- 
taken on campuses with company 
support or cooperation and mem- 
bers of the faculties of many schools 
of business are doing double duty as 
consultants on business problems. 

Dean Baker offered a two-point 
reply to a question asking what 
business can do to help insure that 
the business schools turn out a 
product in the future which meets 
business needs: 

"First," he says, "it is essential 
that business give the business 
schools the same quality of financial 
support that in the past they have 
given to medicine and to law. I 
should make it clear that businesses 
have given generous support over 
the years to education, but not 
enough of this has been channeled 
into the field of business educa- 
tion. 

"Second, it is essential that busi- 
ness continue to make available to 
the faculties of business schools the 
details of the problems which they 
face from day to day. both for use 
as teaching materials and in re 



A leading American company now 
ranks work experience above a grad- 
uate degree for most executive- level 
jobs. 

John J. Scanlon, vice president 
and treasurer of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., spoke out 
on this and other basic issues in 
education for business at a special 
Conference on Careers at New 
York's Columbia University. 

With the college recruiting 
son at its height, Columbia's place- 
ment office hrought together top 
people from business, government 
and other fields to open graduates' 
eyes to the breadth of career oppor- 
tunities. 

Here are highlights from Mr. 
Scan Ion's talk: 

In our view, most of the college 
employment needs of our system, at 
least, could be filled by bachelor 
degree holders. 

Work experience would then be- 
come the important element in de- 



search projects. The general attitude 
of many top managements in this 
country has been one of full coopera- 
tion, but it is essential that this 
continue and that a larger number 
of businesses participate in supply 
ing this information/' 

W. Emerson Centzler, president 
of Empire City Savings Bank of 
New York, observes: "Schools of 
business, in general, are alert to 
the changing concepts of business 
and are making attempts to tailor 
their product— each somewhat in 
its own tradition, to be sure— to the 
needs of the emerging new world 
of unrelenting competition.*' 

General Electric has already 
measured the impact of the business 
schools on its own manpower and 
operations. In a study ji: ;t com 
pleted, (IE finds (hat it is deriving 
rising benefits from the eontribu 
tion of recent business school 
graduates, especially MBA gradu- 
ates. These men, the company 
study shows, tend to progress more 
rapidly up the managerial ladder 
than others. Spokesmen for the 
corporation mark this as encourag- 
ing evidence of a better grade of 
business school graduates produced 
by an improving grade of business 
schools, END 



veloping productive and successful 
em i ) loy ees t hereafter. 

There are great pressures to go to 
graduate school today. The sheer 
number of schools is an incentive. 
Increasing amounts of scholarship 
money, much of it from industry, 
are available. There is some recruit- 
ing on the part of graduate schools. 
Higher starting salaries and some 
status implications are also factors 
And I suppose it's a way of simply 
postponing the decision of getting 
down to work. 

I don't want you to think that 
we don't believe that advanced de- 
grees are important. We do believe 
the students that have a clear in- 
sight into their future needs and 
goals should go on to a graduate 
school for the purpose of specializ- 
ing, perhaps in research ami teach- 
ing. 

But those who go on, particular 
ly for a master's degree, simply for 
the purpose of broadening them- 



BUSINESS EDUCATION 

WHAT ONE TOP 
COMPANY WANTS 
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Can you expect the '64 Chevrolet 
to be worth more at resale time 
than the two other leading fleet cars? 




'Source: 10 years of NADA Report* 

CHEVROLET A credit to your business . . . on the road, on the ledger 



Can you afford 
$ 229.50 to get 

home on time? 




The biggest advan- 
tage of every good 
dictating system is that it saves you 
time and energy* The biggest dis- 
advantage used to be a very big 
price tag. 

Not any more. The Stenorette* 
-TD, probably the best dictating 
machine on the market, costs only 
$229.50. One unit handles both 
dictating and transcribing. 

The Stenorette's inexpensive 
magnetic tape cassettes play up 
to 45 minutes (perfect for record- 
ing conferences), and may be re- 
used countless times. Controls in 
the microphone handle let you dic- 
tate, playback,eraseand 
edit with a flick of 
your finger. And to^ 
help you edit, 
an easy-to-read 
scale tells you 
just where you 
are along the tape. 

ft iTFSOtf TTf * J t+pvrml tr*d»itwi( or ih* O* j\j* am$CO 
« T*W Ihf Or JU* AMSCO Corporation 



Most everything the expensive 
systems can do, the Stenorette can 
do better. And finish earlier. 

Other models include the 
Stenorette®-Versatile, battery op- 
erated portable. Also available — 
Multisteno TW for multiple dictating 
stations. 

Stenorette*-TD 

only $229.50 complete with dictating 
or transcribing accessories, PIUS FET 



Dt- J UR AMSCO CORPORATION T317 
NORTHERN BLVD. AT 45th STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 11101 

Gentlemen: I'd like to see more of my 
fa mi ly, Ptease send complete information 
on the STENORETTE* for 'M. 




, State. 



THE DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 

ov*r 40 yc*r$ e*p*r>encc in the rrw>ufjcrure of 
precision electronic »nd photographic products. 
Co*pot*t*nt% proitctftf bv dr»«|n jwimi* * 1*1401 t *1H W. 



TOP COMPANY 

continued 

selves or to command a higher 
starting salary, we think might 
better first go to work. 

We think the individual and the 
business can profit by having a 
young person demonstrate a capaci- 
ty to work before he takes on grad- 
uate work. 

This is not an antiedueatton 
view. Industry spends millions of 
dollars for its employees on edu- 
cational assistance and for tuition 
aid. And we are convinced that it is 
important to the employee, to in- 
dustry and to society generally. 

Now, if we are not seeking ad- 
vanced graduate degrees what are 
we looking for? Men who will suc- 
ceed, men and women. Our experi- 
ence has indicated a very high cor- 
relation between scholarship and 
subsequent success in our business. 

By this I mean above-average 
grades, say the upper half of his 
class. Secondly, substantial achieve- 
ment in extracurricular activities 
By this I mean students who have 
accepted responsibilities as officers 
rather than merely membership in 
organizations at the school. And 
lastly, work motivation, which per- 
haps is the most important of all. 
People who derive great satisfaction 
from and whose primary interest 
is in work itself. The satisfaction 
of doing things and achieving 
things. This is the type of man 
that all industry is looking for. 

With all due respect to this emi- 
nent institution it has been our ex- 
perience that the quality of a col- 
lege is not so important. 

The quality of a school undoubt 
edly makes some difference. But it 
is not as important as some might 
think. Rather what we would like 
to have is a good man from any 
accredited college or business 
school. 

Another thing popularly sup 
posed is that those who have had 
to support themselves in college are 
likely to be the better employee's, 
bxadentally, I was one of them 
myself. I can say it doesn't make 
much di (Terence. Our experience 
hasn't shown it to be true. 

In all events I think we must 
recognize that educational experi- 
ence does not stop with any grad- 
uate degree. In the all too many 
years that I have been working, 
procedures, techniques and environ 
ment change so rapidly that any- 
one who is to slay abreast of his 
job must learn continually, but it 
should be on-the-job learning. END 
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We have some odd ways 




Like the time one of our salesmen pulled a wrench on a customer. It was late on a Friday after- 
noon. And there was no one around to call for help. Within minutes he figured out how to put 
ai * idler roller in place. And he had a wrapping machine wrapping away in time for Saturday's de- 
series. Then there were times when we did packaging surveys. Or tacked up wrapping ma- 
rine maintenance charts. Or came up with some money-saving packaging ideas. In short, well 
^° anything that comes to mind in the way of convincing you that we re a vital, imaginative, 
Pliable bunch to do business with. Odd we may be. Crazy were not. OH II CELLOPHANE 

PtSGAH rOPCSf ftOftTH CMQUNA 



Now! Electronic Invoicing For $5,995 




It's true, $5,995.00 is the price of 
NCR's new electronic invoicing ma- 
chine. Now every business can enjoy 
the speed and accuracy of elec- 
tronic computation. You don't have 
to wait for programming. After min- 
utes of training, any clerk or typist 
can turn out invoices many times 
faster than any earlier production 
record. She enters the quantity and 
the price. The computation is com- 
pleted in thousandths of a second 
- electronically self-checked for ac- 
curacy before the result is printed. 



We call it COMPU-TRQNIC* 35! 
Look at the full-keyboard for figures 
and electric typewriter for descrip- 
tion. It has a memory! It holds and 
re-uses a figure for several calcula- 
tions. It's so flexible you can prob 
ably use your present invoice forms. 

If you still use typewriters and 
calculators to prepare invoices, the 
"35" is so much faster it will soon 
pay for itself. It can also be an ideal 
"original entry" machine for Elec- 
tronic Data Processing. Tape or 
card output can be added anytime 



for automated records processing 
through facilities like your nearest 
NCR Data Processing Center. 
Imagine, automatically picking up 
details from posting invoices to fa- 
cilitate the completion of your EDP 
recordslikesalesanalysis, accounts 
receivable and other reports' 

Ask your local NCR representa- 
tive to show you how the Compu- 
Tronic 35 can work for you Or 
write The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, 45409, 

*Trode Mork— R, 9i U.S. Pert. Off. 



3E SURE TO VISIT THE NCR PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY | 



INFLATION 

continued from fmge 39 

in the automobile industry. United 
Auto Workers President Walter 
Reuther already has indicated he 
would like to have substantial in- 
creases in wages and other benefits 
in the contract which starts next 
September 1. 

It should be remembered that 
wage inflation slowed down despite 
the automobile contract in Septem- 
ber 1.961. Whilr precise estimates 
are difficult to obtain, it appears that 
those agreements increased total la- 
bor costs in the automobile indus- 
try by five to six per cent for the 
first year and about three per cent a 
year during the second and third 
years. It is doubtful whether the 
automobile contract for the first 
year under the 1964 settlement will 
provide a more generous increase 
than the five to six per cent ob- 
tained in 1961. 

The timing of the automobile set- 
tlement is important in evaluating 
its impact in 1964. Whatever the 
settlement, it would only be in ef- 
fect for the final four months of this 
year 

It is also significant that labor 
contracts do not open in several 
important industries until next year. 
Included in this group are steel, 
aluminum, electrical equipment, 
rubber and aircraft. Thus, the com- 
bination of automobiles, steel, alu- 
minum and related labor settlements 
which has created general wage pat- 
terns in the past will not lake place 
this year. 

Of course, this factor could be of 
some significance in mid- 1965 after 
many of these contracts are re- 
opened. But before that timc t new 
wage inflation would he difficult l<> 
initiate. Whether it will develop 
then will depend in large measure 
upon what happens in the economy 
over the next year or more. 

While the pressure for more lib 
eral wage settlements is building 
up under the stimulus of our ex- 
panding economy and increasing 
profits, a vi -race labor costs in 1 * Mil 

should not rise much in excess of 

the recent increases of ,'1.2 per cent 
in output per man-hour for the non- 
agricultural economy. It is unlikely 
that new wage inflation will be 
greater than in recent years. 

Imports 

Competition from foreign goods 
continues to spread and to become 
more intense. 

There is no likelihood that this 
situation will he reversed Rather, 



it is likely to become more severe. 

In 1963. imports increased to a 
record $17 billion. Price (competi- 
tion continued to intensify for steel, 
chemicals, electronics, apparel, tex- 
tiles and many other products. 
Price increases will be difficult to 
make and to sustain for many of the 
affected products. Good business 
conditions in the U. S. will surely 
attract more foreign goods. 

Domestic competition 

Competition within and between 
industries in the United States 
shows no signs of abating. 

This competition has reflected the 
development of excess capacity, the 
crossing of traditional industry 
lines by expanding companies, and 
the widespread development of sub- 
stitute products. 

An outstanding illustration is 
found in the large scale invest- 
ments in chemical producing facili- 
ties by petroleum companies. Such 
companies as Standard Oil Co. 
i New Jersey ), Shell Oil Co. and 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. now have 
chemical sales of $250 million or 
more a year. In addition, W. R. 
Grace & Co., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Borden Co., National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. and many other 
companies with primary interests 
in other industries are now impor- 
tant producers of chemicals. One 
imi>ortant result has been pressure 
on prices of various organic chem- 
icals and plastics materials which 
are now more than 10 per cent be- 
low the 1957-59 level. 

Large expenditures for research 
and development have been re- 
flected in a substantial rise in in- 
terindustry competition. The devel- 
opment of Corfam, a synthetic 
leather, by E. I, du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. is the latest illustra- 
tion. The battle between steel and 
aluminum in canning, building and 
other industries grows in severity 
The improvement in miracle fibers 
has intensified the eornj>etition with 
natural fibers. Beer and soda in 
cans or bottles illustrate another 
battlefield. 

The reduction in corporate tax 
rates should both increase the in- 
centive for such interindustry com 
petition and provide the funds in 
whole or in ptrl to finance it 

Research and development 

Large expenditures for research 
and development have resulted in a 
continuing flow of substitute prod- 
ucts in many important segments 
of the economy. 

In fiscal 1962-63, research and 
development expenditures totaled 




Salesmen work like dogs 
for Hamilton Watches 

To make any sales incentive promo- 
tion plan a howling success, offer 
Hamilton Watches as a prestige 
prize. Their quality reputation and 
appeal will have your men straining 
at the leash ! With our full choice of 
models, and many years of incentive 
experience (the promotional ideas in 
our packed case history files should 
prove very useful to you), it's to your 
advantage to call us in for a no-obli- 
gation chat, Wc promise not to 
hound you. 

Send fit qut Salet In- 
ttntm fromohon Pack' 
agt. It's Juti do$- 
gont good ideas. 

Dept. J 104, L*nc»&t*r. Pi. 
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The 
Checker 
Marathon 




a supremely 
comfortable 
car that is built 

to outlast an ordinary car. 

Built lor economy and 
lasting style, too. Two now 
engines; a spirited V-8; ^ 
an economy ^ 
Send for ^ 
h roc hare. +r 
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GAS -OU.E,^®^. 

THERMOCORE 




THERMOCOR E — 
REZNOR'S new basic 
heating component . . . 
produces heat instantly . . , 
automatically . . , more 
economically . . . in sizes 
50 to 400,000 Btuh , . , 
accessory components are 
added for all heating /cool- 
ing requirements . . , in- 
stalls inside or on-the-roof. 
Look for REZNOR in th. 
Yellow Pages. 

Write today for 
fatest Catalog SP63-2 



Ieet 


BELL & 60SSETT INC, 1 

REZNOR DIVISION 1 


Dept NB-T-4. 


MERCER. PENNSYLVANIA 





NEW WAYS 
TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY 

Send today for your free copy of our 
unique service reporting new plants and 
exponstons He/pi you increase sa/es, 
boot? Qrofits, and so*e t<me when setting 
to industry Depr NB-J 

Herb Ireland's 

SALES PROSPECTOR, 

P.O. Box 48! WaJrham 
Bos fan, Man, 02154 



YOUR SALES STORY 
IS TOLD AUTOMATICALLY! 

Presents your sales 
«lory enthusiast!- .ill v 
without a slip. up or 
omission. Dramatir 
tight ami Mmnti hold* 
attention . . * motivates 
definite action. Set it 
up and the pictures 
■ kin^t! aiitonuloM]!\ 
in MffgeJ syn- 
I hronization with 
(hi- -Mimd. 




AUTOMATIC F UP-TOP 
Sound Slidifitm Proctor 



DuKane 



fOR COMPlire WORM AT ION MRS TO: 

DUKANE CORPORATION 

MT4 NO. Illh AVE. - ST. CHARLES. ILLINOIS 



INFLATION 

continued 



$16.4 billion <S5 billion by private 
industry J -an increase of about 60 
per cent in the past six years. 

Such expenditures also are di- 
rected to cutting costs. This is re- 
flected in part in the large propor- 
tion of new plant and equipment 
designed to improve efficiency 
through replacement and moderniza- 
tion rather than to expand capaci- 
ty. In 1963, more than two thirds 
of the total was for this purpose. 

Installation of modern plant and 
equipment also is encouraged by re- 
cent tax incentives including the 
revisions of depreciation schedules, 
the investment credit and various 
other liberalizations of permitted 
depreciation allowances. Develop- 
ments in this area will act to lower 
costs rather than to increase them. 

Companies must continually seek 
to maintain their competitive posi- 
tion in a market that changes rapid- 
ly. One effect is to hold down 
prices. 

Productive capacity 

A major harrier to price inflation 
in recent years has been the large 
amount of excess capacity available 
in many industries. Unemployment 
has averaged about 5.6 per cent in 
recent months. 

The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers claims that our economy was 
close to $30 billion short of its po- 
tential at a four per cent unenv 
ployment rate in the fourth quarter 
of 1963, At a lower unemployment 
rate, the total would be even larger. 

Thus, there is still slack in our 
economy and this provides an im- 
portant barrier to price inflation. 

A key question is whether the 
tax cut will have such a stimulating 
effect on the total demand that it 
will overcome this slack substan- 
tially or fully and thus remove that 
important barrier to a renewed price 
inflation. This is important because 
a condition of tight supply could 
lead to an inventory buildup and 
hence to bidding up the affected 
prices. 

An examination of specific sec- 
tors of the economy also indicates 
that a general rise in prices of any 
magnitude is unlikely. Thus, for 
example, there is an ample supply 
of food available. In fact, we have 
surpluses. Nathan KofTsky of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates that, after allowing for 
sales to the communist bloc, the 
wheat carryover next July would 
still he about 730 million bushels as 
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compared with a desirable reserve 
of 600 million to 650 million bushels 
for bad weather and for defense. 

Similarly, the supply of key feed 
grains, which influences the supplies 
of meats, poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts, is expected to be 59 million 
tons as compared with a desirable 
goal of 45 million tons. It is esti- 
mated that the cotton carryover 
will be about 13 million bales or 
twice the reserve required. 

The capacity to produce automo- 
biles, refrigerators and other dura- 
ble goods is more than ample to 
meet an expanded demand. There 
is serious question. however 
whether the automobile industry 
will produce more cars in 1964 than 
m 1963. 

Similarly, it does not seem prob- 
able that the total volume of hous- 
ing starts will exceed the level in 
the latter part of 1963. Thus, there 
should be no pressure for price rises 
m these areas. 

The main area of price pressure 
appears to be the nonferrous metals 
for which a number of increases re- 
cently took place. 

Ample international supplies also 
play a role in connection with 
prices. 

The decrease in corporate tax 
rates also should contribute to sta- 
ble prices in some sectors of the 
economy, such as public utility 
rates. Lower tax rates result in a 
reduction in costs (income taxes 
are a cost) for public utilities and 
hence provide an offset to other 
cost increases and prevent them 
rum being reflected in higher rates, 
f" l.'bi', household utilities, includ- 
ing telephone, electricity and gas 
accounted for 5.4 per cent of total 
consumption expenditures. This will 
provide an area of price stability 
in the period ahead. 

Moreover, the cut in corporate 
tax rates could result in a small 
amount of pressure for some shad- 
ing of prices in industries affected 
by domestic and foreign competi- 
tion. 

This is not the combination of 
forces which is conducive to sig- 
mheant price inflation. 

In all probability, the main effect 
m the increase in demand attend- 
ing the tax cut will be to firm up 
some prices which have been soft- 
ened in the competitive search 
h>r increased volume. Such a firm- 
ing Of prices generally is character- 
istic of periods of rising economic 
activity. It should not be confused 
with price inflation. 

-JULES BACK MAN 

Research professor of economics 
New York University 
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Once upon a time , 



there was 

a middle-sized ^firm, which was training key 

personnel at great expense ^ay* and investing in key people 
for its executive and engineering group. Too frequently, 
just when the people were ready to be productive 



III!!! 






- 





some giant organization would woo them with big fring 



benefits 




and retirement benefits 



which our key men weren't getting. 




The president of our middle-sized firm was 




chagrined. ■ ^ J How could he keep these important 
people from leaving without large additional salary commit- 



m 



ments? Then one day he read an ad like this 



"Nation's Business." It gave him an idea . He called his 

nearest Security Mutual Agent. Now his people wouldn't 
leave unless he|^j^|^| fired 'em! Those key men know a 
good thing when they have it! And that job they were ready 
to leave is a real good thing now. Think we're fooling? 
Contact your nearest Security Mutual Agent. He'll show 
you how you can keep 



your key people happy. 



SXVX SECURITY MUTUAL 

i — aiw nil ' L>iji' fnnura ricn Company of New York. 



Exchange SUe*( r Btngharnlon, New York 



WHO WILL ELECT 
THE NEXT PRESIDENT 



Most Americans follow party ties but the 
power balance lies with the swing voters 



When November 3 dawns across 
the nation, there will be 193,176,734 
Americans, give or take a few. But 
the election of the President will 
be decided by fewer than 10 mil- 
lion of them. 

These Americans make up the 
all-important core of the voting 
group known somewhat irreverently 
as the switchers iho swing vote 
which doesn't follow party lines, the 
shirting group I hat can give victory 
to either party, the group of voters 
who will be the prime target for 
both presidential nominees. 

In short, these arc tin* people 
who will elect the next President 

Who are they? Where do they 



live? How do they make up their 
minds? When do they make up 
their minds? What sways them? 
The answers to these and Other 
questions are the subject of con- 
stant analysis by professional po- 
liticians, pollsters and academi- 
cians. How well they pinpoint the 
answers can mean victory for one 
candidate or the other. 

The answers hold significance for 
you and other businessmen. For 
characteristics of the swing voters 
will determine how the political 
parties will spend a major portion 
of the money you contribute this 
year, what a candidate may l>e 
tempted to do in search of this 



THE SWING VOTER IN PERSPECTIVE 



The swing voter holds the bal- 
ance of power in America s presi- 
dential election because he isn't 
one of the majority of voters— 
about 60 million this November— 
who follow relatively predictable 
patterns. 

Here's a checklist of who the 
switch voters aren't: 

They aren't well educated, well 
read, highly informed persons with 
a continuing interest in current af- 
fairs. The large majority of in- 
formed persons have strong par* 
tisan ties or belong to the small 
group of genuine independents— 
professional nonpartisans, as one 
Democratic politician in Washing- 
ton dismisses them. Political re- 
searchers find that, in general, the 
better informed the American, the 
more partisan he is because he 
thinks about issues and has con- 
victions. 

They aren't the very poorly ed» 
LJcated, either. Citizens lacking 
education don t vote in a large 
number of cases. They have little 
political information and usually 
less interest. "In order to vote, 
you have to find out first where 
and when to register and then 
when the voting takes place/' 



points out one analyst who pre 
fers not to be identified. "Unedu- 
cated people rarely have that In- 
formation. They don't associate 
with people who would be talking 
about such things/ 

They aren't wealthy or from 
the economic middle class. These 
voters are mostly partisan because 
they have what the analysts call 
"greater political involvement/* 
Most of this group is conservative, 
which means they vote Republican 
for President in most sections. 

And they aren't the poor. Low 
income citizens often don't vote, 
usually for the same reasons that 
the uneducated don't. The many 
who do vote generally vote Demo 
cratic by tradition. 

They aren't voters in their 40*5 
and older, People become increas- 
ingly partisan with age as therr 
interests become more set 

They aren't working class voters 
in big cities. Such men and women 
make Democratic strongholds out 
of New York City. Chicago, Balti 
more and Boston. 

Nor are they farmers who gen« 
erally vote conservative although 
agricultural troubles affect their 
vote. 



group's vote and where candidates 
may put a major portion of their 
effort during the next seven months. 

A look at the swing voter is 
significant and interesting to you as 
well because of the insight it. can 
give into the rest of the American 
voting population — the non-switch 
voter. A swing voter can l>e irlenli 
fied adequately only against the 
background of the majority. 

Indeed, the analyses show that 
Americans are such a varied lot that 
every combination of election year 
events will yield different results 
at the polls because voters react 
differently. Thus, a bandwagon 
national consensus could be achieved 
which overshadows the swing voters* 
importance. But as a practical 
matter, this rarely happens. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower captured the 
switch vote and won twice. Presi- 
dent Kennedy failed to attract more 
than a bare majority of this group 
and barely won in I960. 

So if there is one thing on which 
Republicans and Democrats agree, 
it is the importance of the swing 
voter. 

"Our whole campaign will be 
directed at these people/* prom- 
ises an official of the Republican 
National Committee. A Democratic 
strategist adds, "The switchers de- 
termine where you send sjjeakers. 
how you spend your campaign 
money, where the candidate travels." 

Who votes 

The reason for th«ir im|w»itann> 
lies in this arithmetic: 

Some 110 million of the 193 mil 
lion Americans will l>e of voting 
age on election day. But only 
about 86 million will have registered 
to vote. 

For one reason or another, only 
70 to 75 million will vote. Of these, 
approximately 60 million, accord- 
ing to leading voting analysts, will 
cast their ballots in accord with 
long standing party loyalties nor- 
mally about 54 per cent Demo 
cratic, 46 per cent Republican on 
the basis of recent trends. 

The basic present-day study of 
this trend has lx*en made by re- 
searchers at the University of Mich- 
igan and re|Hirt<fl in the book, "The 
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WHO WILL ELECT 

continued 

American Voter/' by Angus Camp- 
bell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, 
published in 1960. They say: 

"Our studies regularly have 
shown that three quarters of the 
adult population grants outright its 
allegiance to the Republican or 
Democratic Party and that most of 
those who call themselves independ- 
ents acknowledge some degree of 
attachment to one of the parties," 

A larger share of the persons loyal 
to the Republicans tend to vote 
than do Democrats, Dr. Campbell, 
director of the Michigan project, 
tells Nation s Business. 

"Rank and file Republicans are 
by and large more politically con- 
cerned than rank and file Demo- 
crats," he says. 

This leaves 10 million to 15 mil- 
lion citizens as the total swing vote 
— those who either lack loyalties or 
have weak loyalties to parties plus 
those who break loose from strong 
party ties of the past. 

Swing voters can be divided 
roughly into two groups, 

One half of the swing group is 
estimated to be made up of a mis* 



cellaneous group of voters. Some, 
such as conservative southerners in 
1952 and 1956, shift away from tra- 
ditional ties because of conflicting 
loyalties. Some, such as a sizable 
number of the approximately 10 
million young people who will be 
old enough to vote for a President 
for the first time this year, are just 
forming loyal ties. And others— a rel- 
atively small share, say analysts- 
are genuine independents who live 
up to the cliche of the independent 
who has a wide fund of information 
about public affairs and weighs the 
candidates with Jovian wisdom. 

"Every population group has its 
switchers— labor, business, Negroes, 
southern whites, farmers, nationali- 
ty and religious blocs," says one of 
President Kennedy's close voting 
trend advisers who now is aiding 
President Johnson. Presidential 
candidates will take a number of 
policy stands and make numerous 
personal appearances in selective 
efforts to woo potential defectors 
from each of these swing groups. 

Hut in contrast to these relatively 
limited forays, the candidates will 
press their attack every campaign- 
ing moment for the fairly uniform 
set of voters who make up the other 
half of the swing group — the voters 
who really decide the winner. 



If there is an average man in this 
important bloc he might have these 
vital statistics: 

He is younger, rather than older, 
as voters go— probably under 40 and 
certainly not deep in his 40's. This 
means he had little direct personal 
involvement with the depression, 
likely being aware of the times from 
events at home but little more be- 
cause he was in school during those 
years. 

He has a moderate education— 
probably a high school graduate 
with maybe a year or two of college. 
After high school he went into mili- 
tary service during or after World 
War II, went to work as soon as he 
was discharged, married soon after 
that and has several children. 

He belongs to what might be 
called the artisan class with lower- 
middle class income. He s employed 
rather than self-employed. He's a 
bus driver or factory worker, who 
earns $110 to $120 a week^$5,000 
to $6,000 a year. "He uses the short 
form when he files his income tax," 
says one voting expert. 

He and his wife are more than 
likely white Protestants. Negroes 
normally vote heavily Democratic 
or don't vote. Catholics and Jews 
vote Democratic in a heavier pro- 
portion than Protestants vote Re- 
publican. 

The couple grew up in the city 
but now lives in a middle-income 
suburb rather than in either the cen- 
tra] core of a city or in a small 
town -Lev it town, L.I., rather than 
Scarsdale or Manhattan; Ferguson, 
rather than Ladue, Mo., or St 
Louis; Prince Georges County 
rather than Montgomery County, 
Md ; , outside Washington. 

The family lives in a small mass- 
produced house or in a low, non- 
air conditioned apartment building. 

Theirs isn't suburban living in the 
old easy-going sense. Rather, its 
suburban in that it's outside the 
city limits and less congested than 
city living conditions but has more 
facilities than small-town life. 

Politically, the swing voter isn't 
very deeply involved in current af- 
faire. He doesn't pay attention to 
Uie intricacies of proposed congres- 
sional legislation and, international- 
ly, follows only headline-grabbing 
events, He doesn't take much in- 
terest in local political activities. 
His father may have been tied to a 
voting blot--often an ethnic or pre 
cinct group in the city itself \ m t 
the swing- voting son isn't, because 
of his own experience and because 
his move to the suburbs has split 
him away from traditional patterns 
and given him new interests. Many 
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Facts are peculiar, as every businessman knows. So 
often, even "hard" ones get all twisted out of shape 
being handed around. Yet, they still pass for the real 
thing. For example, "facts" about Blue Shield and the 
part doctors play. 

What are the real facts? One of them is this; Every Blue Shield 
Plan is sponsored by a county or state medical society. This has 
been true right from the start when the medical profession organ- 
ized Blue Shield in response to public need for a way to meet the 
expenses of illness. 

Another actual fact; Blue Shield Plans do not "belong" to doc* 
tors. They're guided, supported by doctors as a service to the 
community. Hundreds of physicians, along with many civic leaders, 
serve terms as trustees. They devote many hours of personal 
time to keeping Blue Shield in stride with medical progress and 
people's needs. For this r they expect and get no remuneration 

Out of all this has grown the unique "medical character" 
of Blue Shield, a special insight into the full problem of 



The real 
facts about 
medical 
societies 
and Blue 
Shield 




illness. Its value is attested by Blue Shield's 52 million 
membership-up one million in the last year. 

340,000 companies now have Blue Shield. They 
value the way Blue Shield programs are fitted specif- 
ically to their needs. And there's the direct Blue 
Shield handling of cases with the patient and his doctor, which 
assures employee privacy and eliminates claims handling for em- 
ployers. Broad administrative service also reduces office detail and 
effects worthwhile savings. 

In planning retirement programs, it's worth noting that Blue 
Shield now covers some 4 million senior citizens. 

Sound value is a recognized Blue Shield advantage. The fact is, 
today, members on the average get back in benefits a greater 
percentage of each dollar paid in than ever before in Blue Shield 
history. Blue Shield Plans deliver the realistic and efficient 
surgical-medical protection programs wanted by companies of 
every type and size. National Association of Blue Shie ld 
Plans, 426 North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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WHO WILL ELECT 

continued 

of these swing voters call them- 
selves independents when asked 
and swing from party to party as 
an independent is supposed to do 
by tradition. The University of 
Michigan researchers describe him 
this way: 

How independents vote 

The usual image of the indepen- 
dent voter . . . fits poorly the 
characteristics of the independents 
in our samples. Far from being 
more attentive, interested ;ind in- 
formed, independents tend as a 
group to be somewhat less involved 
in politics. , , , They have some- 
what poorer knowledge of the issues, 
their image of the candidates is 
fainter, their interest in the cam- 
paign is less, their concern over 
the outcome is relatively slight, 
and their choice between competing 
candidates, although it is indeed 
made later in the campaign, seems 
much less to spring from discover- 
able evaluations of the elements of 
national politics/' 

How, then, does this voter make 
up his mind when it comes to 
voting for President? 

To start with, many like him 
may never make up their minds 
and, consequently, may not vote. 

"This is a tantalizing group" 
says Brendan Byrne, executive 
director of the American Heritage 
Foundation, an organization that 
campaigns for more Americans to 
vote. "Sometimes the voters don't 
swing, they just don't vote. This 
voter is a lazy citizen." 

The closer the contest and the 
sharper the conflict between the 
two candidates, though, the more 
this citizen gets interested and the 
more likely he is to vote, Mr. Byrne 
explains. Thus, many people in 
this group, as well as others, didn't 
vote in 1948 when they thought 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey was a cinch 
to defeat President Harry Truman. 

"You have to stir up these people 
with emotional issues, if you want 
to reach them/' points out a Repub- 
lican campaign planner. 

This nonaligned, lower-middle in- 
come, suburb-dwelling bus driver 
will make his election choice chiefly 
from the impression he gets of the 
candidates over television, political 
analysts say. He reads newspapers 
and other publications but he and 
his family rely on television through- 
out the year for most of their enter- 
tainment and information. They re- 
ly on it to an even greater extent 
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during a campaign. As a result their 
impressions are often superficial. 
If it's clear that television and 
superficial images guide this voter 
to his decision, ifs much less cer- 
tain what traits or issues appeal to 
members of this group. 

Brood, overriding issues have the 
greatest impact. 

"The typical voter has only a 
modest understanding of the spe- 
cific issues and may be quite igno- 
rant of matters of public policy that 
more sophisticated individuals 
might regard as very pressing," the 
University of Michigan researchers 
found. Their nationwide question- 
ing of voters showed, for instance, 
that "a great public commotion 
about an issue [specifically, charges 
of communists in government in 
1952] does not necessarily make it 
a matter of central importance to 
the electorate." 

Politicians pretty much agree that 
this crucial group of swing voters 
couldn't care less about nuances of 
foreign policy. But they do respond 
to events that are or can be made to 
look like overwhelming internation- 
al crises. Thus voters closed ranks 
behind Woodrow Wilson in 1916 
when he campaigned for reelection 
on a "he kept us out of war" plat- 
form and when the C. O, R made 
the Korean war an issue in 1952, 
They are extremely sensitive to 
issues affecting home, family and 
living conditions. Polls show this 
group of people considers better edu- 
cation as the route to a better life. 
They want their children to get 
a better high school education than 
they received plus a college de- 
gree. Those who are home owners 
will respond if the value of their 
real estate or social acceptability of 
their neighborhood seems in danger. 

This sensitivity for such pocket- 
book issues has politicians of both 
parties jittery over the possible 
backlash from civil rights develop- 
ments- Democratic and Republican 
politicians alike fear that this cru- 
cial group of white voters will vote 
against the party that could be 
tagged as responsible for upsetting 
the present racial status quo. 

'These lower-middle class swing 
voters can't run away from desegre- 
gation if they don't like it," notes a 
Democratic analyst. "The gentry 
can afford to send their children to 
private schools or can move to 
more expensive areas, but these peo- 
ple can't. Lowest income groups 
have already beet) through it" 

Negative issues make a greater 
impact than positive ones. As do 
voters in other groups, these switch 
voters will respond more to the op- 



position's attack on an incumbent's 
policies or to an incumbent's charge 
that the opposition would ruin a 
present popular program than they 
will to the specifics of what either 
candidate promises to do ahoul 
such-and-such. 

The general lack of political ties 
and, therefore, lack of political con- 
victions on the part of these swing 
voters means they usually make up 
their minds on the candidates later 
in the campaign than do others. 
Voters who adhere to party ties 
have mostly made up their minds 
by the end of the nominating con- 
ventions, say the analysts. But since 
the personality projection of the 
candidate is so important in the 
decision of the swing voter, the cam- 
paign aims heavily at him. 

As important as this typical swing 
voter may be, there are times when 
hp loses his balance-of-power role, 
ihese are times when overriding 
trends cause an unusual number at 
shifts among the normally commit- 
ted voters with party ties. 

When trends override 

Louis H. Bean, a private political 
forecaster who gained note in 1948 
by predicting the election of Presi- 
dent Truman, asserts that the Sue/ 
crisis of 1956 brought a late switch 
to President Eisenhower of many 
voters who felt they should back 
him in time of international danger 
regardless of party. 

But really massive changes of 
]X)litical alignment occur only rare- 
ly: the Civil War, which made the 
Republican Party dominant for a 
generation; the panic of JN<j:* t which 
historians say crushed Hie recov< r 
ing Democrats; the depression of 
he \m0\ which changed the coun- 
try from a basic Republican major- 
ity to a Democratic one. 

Few, if any, political scientists 
see any such massive aJteration in 
any direction on the horizon. Bui 
thov caution thai many tvpes of 
short-range* developments could 
well bring changes for this year 
alone in basic voting alignments. 
Such factors include, of course, who 
the Republican Party nominates, 
assuming President Johnson will 
lead the Democrats. 

A really big international crisis 

E as Cuban m «ite cr^s °« 
1962 would affect voting trends. So 
could unforeseen civil rights prob- 
lems. And a severe economic 
downturn certainly would. 

In the absence of dominating 
***** however, the swing voter 
still holds the key to the White 
House. He's open to enticements 
irom both sides. enq 
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WATCH THESE RACES 



National attention is focused on the race for 
President in November, but crucial battles will be 
fought for lesser posts which— taken together— will 
have great impact on American political life. 

Of course, all 435 seate in the House of Representa- 
tives are at stake. There are also races for 35 of the 
100 Senate seats and 25 out of 50 governorships. 

The outcome of several contests is fairly predict- 
able. But experts have spotted a number of potential- 
ly close races where you can expect hard-fought cam- 
paigns. 

Seventy-seven House seats, for example, represent 
districts carried in the last election by 55 per cent of 
the vote or even less. The Supreme Court ruling that 
congressional districts must conform more closely to 



population is not expected to afreet many candidates 
this year. 

Sixteen of the Senate races are regarded as much 
in doubt, whether because of the margin of the vote 
in the last election or other political factors. Some 
incumbents even face challenges within their own 
parties for renomination. 

Close governorship races are in prospect in 14 states 
where stiff campaigns are likely against incumbents 
or other nominees of parties now in power. 

REPRINTS of "Watch These Races" may be obtained 
for 25 cents a copy, or $12 per 100 1 or $90 per 1,000 
postpaid from Nation's Business, 1615 H St., N.W 
Washington, D C 20006. Please enclose remittance 



SEVENTY-SEVEN OF THE 435 HOUSE SEATS AT STAKE IN NOVEMBER 
ARE IN CLOSE DISTRICTS LOCATED IN 34 STATES 



Alaska-1 D* 
Calif,— 5 D, 2 R 
Colo.— 1 R 
Conn.— 2 D* 1 R 
Del— 1 D* 
Fla.-l R 
lda.-2D 
III.— 4 D, 1 R 
lnd.-2 D, 4R 
Iowa— 1 R 
Kans.— 1 R 
Ky.-l D, 1 R 
Me.— 1 R 
Md.— I D, 1 R 
Minn.— 2 D, 1 R 
Mo.— 1 D 
Mont— 1 D 
Nebr.— 1 R 
N. H.-l R 
N. J.-2R 
It Mex.-1 D* 
N. Y.-3 D, 2 R 
N. C.-l R 
M Dak.-2 R 
Ohio— 1 D, 3 R 
OkJa.-l D 
Ore.-l D 
Pa. -2 Dp 3 R 
S. C.-l D 
Tenn.-2 R, 1 0 
Tex.-2 D, 1 R 
Utah-2 R 
Va.-2 D 
Wis.-l D, 2 R 

* One at large 




Marginal districts- 
carried in 1962 
by 55 per cent or less. 



POLITICAL EXPERTS IN BOTH PARTIES FORESEE CLOSEST CONTESTS 
IN 16 OF THE 35 SENATE RACES IN THE ELECTION 




Democratic incumbent 
Republican incumbent 



FOURTEEN OF 25 GOVERNORSHIP RACES ARE EXPECTED TO PRODUCE 
THE GREATEST CHALLENGE TO PARTY IN POWER 



Q Close races 

Del— D 
HI. — D 
Ind.-D 
Iowa — D 
Mass,— D 
Mo.-D 
Nebr— D 
N. H.-D 
N. Dak.-D 
Vt-D 
Wash,-D 
W. Va*-D 
W»s -D 
R. I -R 




Republican incumbent 
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ISSUES AS 



Spending, economic planning 
and foreign policies head list 



Central issues for business in the 1964 election 
will be how the government will: 

Spend your money. 

Influence economic decisions. 

Run our foreign affairs. 

Boiled down, this is the conclusion of corporate 
public affairs executives all over the country. They ex- 
pect the campaign to revolve around these issues. 

Nation's Business surveyed several dozen of 
these managers who are responsible for determining 
what issues afreet ing business will be dominant in this 
year's presidential race. 

Much can happen between now and the November 
election, of course. Since the party out of power and 
specifically the nominee chosen usually determine the 
line of attack, much will depend on the Republican 
standard bearer. 

Issues can be transformed in the last moments of 
the campaign, too. The Cuban missile crisis of 1962 
had untold impact on the voters. American Can Co.'s 
government relations manager, Ernest A. Tupper, 
points out, "In the 1962 congressional elections the 
Republicans were making the Administration's hand- 
ling of the Cuban problem a ma jor issue in their cam- 
paigns. Three weeks before the elections the Presi- 
dent, by his blockade, turned the Cuban problem— 
which up to then had been a great liability- into a I 
tremendous asset," 

Barring a sudden international crisis, the execu- 
tives who appraise business-government relations and 
politics indicate business support will go largely to » 
the candidate and party that best reflect fiscal integ- 
rity and a constructive attitude toward private de- 
cision-making in the market. 

But high on the list of several public affairs man- 
agers' campaign issues is the handling of foreign af- 
fairs. One executive describes the current policies as 
"jellyfish apologetic diplomacy." Another executive 
lists the top issue as "whether we are winning or los- 
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SEES THEM 



"Chief issue is whether govern- 
ment will release competitive 
enterprise from restrictions and 
let it serve Americans" 

William M. DltVall, 
Director of civic affairs* 
Borg-Warner Corp. 



"Foreign affairs is underlying is- 
sue vital to business as well as 
other segments of society" 

Hugh M> Gossett, 
Director of public affairs, 
Texas Employers 
Insurance Association 



"Real economy in government 
versus deficit spending is issue 
because unbalanced budget is 
inflationary for long run" 

Frank I. Spangle*, 

Administrator of civic affairs, 
A. 0. Smith Corp. 



ing the cold war" and says this includes foreign aid, 
the balance of international payments diplomacy and 
communist infiltration of this hemisphere. So this 
could rank as a top issue in coming months. 

Civil rights also is mentioned as a potential key is- 
sue in the T 64 election campaigns. "This will be particu- 
larly hard to combat because of the emotional factor/' 
said one executive. 

William M. DuVall, director of civic affairs for 
Borg-Warner Corp. states his views on the election 
issues this way: 

"The chief issue will be whether or not we begin 
to release our competitive enterprise system from the 
restrictive forces which now seriously impair its ability 
to serve all Americans well* 

"To accomplish this objective several specific poli- 
cies and actions will have to be advocated* Each of 
these is an issue in itself, but the chief issue is the con- 
cept: the direction of government policy.** 

Mr. DuVall notes that, although we now have 
some tax relief, more reform is needed to reward 
achievement and encourage investment. 

Fiscal integrity and government spending are im- 
portant parts of the central issue of government poli- 
cies toward the competitive enterprise system, he in* 
dicates. 

"We must solve the problems of adequate medical 
care, poverty, area redevelopment by unleashing the 
forces of enterprise and initiative, not by resorting to 
the heavy hand of government monopoly/' 

Finally, he says, business should be concerned with 
the activities of what he calls the "multitude of ap- 
(K)inted agencies and U>ards where some willful men 
harass business at a terrible price in efficiency and 
progress/* 

Hugh M (iossett. director of public affairs for 
Texas Employers Insurance Association, says for 
eign policy "is an underlying issue vital to business 
as well as to all segments of our society. Republi- 
can will contend that the Democratic Administra- 
tion , » i has had no defined foreign policy and has 
followed none. Foreign aid and the failure of it.s in 
tended pur|>ose is part of this 

'•Democrats," he notes, "will have to defend their 
record." 

Mr. Ciosaett lists fiscal responsibility as the num 
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ISSUES 

continued 

her two issue. He sees the issue as 
to whether the federal government 
can be committed to curtailing 
spending and still inject federal 
programs into practically every 
segment of our American life. 

The overriding issue, in the opin- 
ion of Bruce W. Johnson, director 
of public affairs, the Boeing Co., 
"will be jobs and job opportunities, 
and whether the electorate looks to 
government or private enterprise to 
provide employment and a viable 
economy. H 

AH other issues, he declares, are 
secondary. More and more, he 
warns, "government is being looked 
to as a job-maker and the market is 
becoming in the public mind some- 
thing that ran be manipulated by 
simple political decisions. If the 
1964 presidential campaign devel- 
ops into a contest to see who can 
promise the most good jobs from 
federal expenditures, the private 
enterprise system will be the sure 
loser." 

Dow Chemical Co.'s director of 
civic affairs, Eugene E. Perrin. takes 
a similar position. "In our opinion 
the top issues affecting business in 
the 1964 presidential campaign will 
be freedom of business to expand and 
create new jobs without undue in- 
tervention and unreasonable taxa- 
tion. 

"Businessmen and the enlight- 
ened employees of business, both 
white- and blue-collar, will look with 
favor on the presidential candidate* 
who recognizes the job-creating na 
ture of our dynamic business system 
and who will act to encourage busi- 
ness and job growth as the answer to 
present major domestic problems of 
unemployment and poverty." 

He adds that "business generally 
is now becoming more politically 
alert and learning that people cher- 
ish jobs and freedom," 

Frank I. Spangler, administrator 
of civic affairs, A. () r Smith Corp., 
lists as the top campaign issues: 

"Real economy in government 
versus deficit spending because an 
unbalanced budget in the long run 
is inflationary. 

"Attacks on unemployment by 
measures such as area redevelop- 
ment laws, accelerated public works 
grants, double time for overtime or 
a shorter workweek which do not 
attack the basic problems of un- 
skilled unemployed but which cre- 
ate an unfavorable business cli- 
mate. 

"The need for government to re- 



frain from activities which compete 
directly with and can be handled 
by the private sector." 

Monsanto Chemical Co.'s man- 
ager of civic affairs, T. J. Divinew 
ranks the issue categories in this 
order: federal intervention and con- 
trols, labor legislation, taxes and 
federal spending, and trade relations 
and price controls. 

Business, he says, will be 'Vitally 
concerned in the forthcoming presi- 
dential campaign as to the extent 
to which the opposing candidates 
lend their support to measures 
which will serve to regulate paekag 
ing, credit, the manufacture and 
sale of chemical pesticides, and 
other lines of business. 

"Issues that have to do with rates 
of pay, reduced work periods with- 
out equivalent pay reduction, or the 
compulsory increase of employee 
benefits schemes, all of which tend 
to force mounting production costs, 
will be in the forefront." 

Mr. Diviney also cites the ques- 
tion of when and how governmental 
expenditures can be brought under 
better control. "Additionally," he 
says, "business will see as an im 
portant issue the resolution of the 
balance of payments problem and 
the enlargement or limitation of 
both export and import trade as it 
may he aflfected by trade negotia- 
tions or by diplomatic policy." 

Another governmental affairs 
manager points out that "honesty 
in government may be becoming the 
second most important issue." It 
will depend, he says, in part on the 
outcome of the investigation of 
Hobert a r Bobby . Baker, former 
Senate majority secretary, who^e 
extracurricular investments and 
business contacts while a govern- 
ment employee are under fin*. And 
Jt will also depend, he adds, on 
the effectiveness with which the fis- 
cal 19fir> budget is presented to the 
people and what success Republi 
cans will have in trying to tie big 
government spending to "expansion 
of political power." 

Fiscal responsibility is at the top 
of the issue list of C ieorge W Crif 
tin, Jr., vice president, General 
Telephone & Electronics Corp. "Not 
only the amount spent but whether 
it is used efficiently." He also lists 

fll » affecting business: 

Medicare .hospital care financed 
by higher social security taxes), 
public works spending, government 
sponsored research and develop- 
merit, mass transit, public housing. 
Jirea redevelopment, urban rem-wal 
civil rights and foreign policy i in 
particular, grain sales to Russia and 
trade with Cuba i . end 
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In a typical month, 
Air Express made overnight 
delivery of 97% of 1675 
shipments to Collins Radio, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Air Express overnight deliveries help speed production . . * 
cut inventory. . , step up customer service * . , beat tough 
shipping problems. Whatever you make! Wherever you are! 
Even if you 1 re miles from any scheduled airline service. 
Rates are low. . . security maximum « . . even armed surveillance 
is available for valuable cargo. Only Air Express can offer 
this kind of expedited delivery between 21,000 points in the U. S. 

Call REA Express for Air Express Service. 



Air Express divui.n .( 




THINK YOUR WAY 
TO SUCCESS 

Just giving a man more time to think 
doesn't mean he'll excel at the job. 
Here are some constructive guidelines 



In the future you'll have more time to do more 
creative thinking about your business. 

At least that's the widely held opinion of many 
specialists who monitor changes in the techniques 
of managing a company. 

The specialists believe the day is near when the 
computer and other modern aids will relieve execu- 
tives of routine, time-nibbling chores and give them 
more hours for unfettered intellectual attack on the 
varied challenges to corporate success. 

Does it follow that managers will be able to use 
the new time productively? In fact, are businessmen 
even now doing the best possible job of thinking? 

There are more than a few skeptics of the free-to- 
think theory. They argue that just giving a man 
more time to think does not guarantee that he will 
think better, 



Thinking effectively presupposes the possession of 
certain fundamental tools— some mental, some en- 
vironmental. Among the tools are these: 
* Intelligence. 
P A system for thinking. 

► A goal. 

► Access to information. 

► A climate favorable to thought. 

If a man has these five things, time contributes 
to the effectiveness of his thinking. But if one or 
more of the elements is lacking, he may waste 
company money and damage his self-confidence. 

A case in point is that of a productive and 
successful sales manager who was shifted to a staff 
marketing position so he would have time to study 
his company's long range marketing needs. Within 
a few months he was floundering. He produced all 
the usual signs of thought-telephone calls, memo- 
randa, even a couple of reports But he was unhappy 
and discouraged because he believed (with some 
justification ) that he was not earning his money His 
problem was that he didn't really know how to 
think, and he now realized this. 

Another kind of experience was shared by a group 
ui middle managers who were transferred to a 
remote office to ponder the major problems of their 
large company. They were brilliant men well 
equipped for the assignment. The campus like setting 
in which they worked was ideal for reflective think- 
ing. But they were too far removed from the sources 
of necessary information, and when thev sought the 
information, they met resistance from associates who 
mistrusted and envied them. Consequently the 
project eventually had to be abandoned. 

Start with intelligence 

Psychologists, businessmen and consultants with 
whom Nation's Business has talked firmly 
maintain that, if you feel your company will benefit 
by giving a man more thinking time, you must first 
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Use new leisure to think 



make sure that fit' can think and then see that the 
conditions under which he works will help facilitate 
his thinking. 

The odds are overwhelming that you don't have 
to worry about the basic intelligence of your 
managers. If a man were stupid, he would not have 
risen to the point where you valued his intellectual 
contribution. 

But while ability to think and I.Q. usually go 
together, many intelligent managers are actually 
inefficient, ineffective thinkers. 

For instance, people who are intuitive or subjective 
are usually poor thinkers because the first depend on 
hunches while the second ignore or twist facts. 

L&wyeitt, accountants and some others with a skill 
for specialized thinking may be brilliant in their own 
fields but unable to shake off ingrained mental habits 
when they apply themselves to general problems. 

Then there is the huge category of doers. These 
are men of action who are given principal credit 
for making things happen in business. Most success- 
ful and rising men are doers, and that almost 
automatically makes them unskilled thinkers because 
doers rarely slow down long enough to reflect, probe, 
weigh and project conclusions. 

Says Dr. David A. Emery, psychologist with the 
management development and research firm of 
Kepner-Tregoe and Associates, Princeton. N. J,: 
"Two thirds to three quarters of the executives we 
teach are doers rather than thinkers, though this 
varies by company. The majority have serious weak- 
nesses in their thought processes, and I'll be the 
first to admit that they are not easy to change/' 

Hut doers can tx*eome thinkers, and good thinkers 
can become better thinkers if they learn and practice 
a disciplined method of thinking. 

For example, a member of the General Motors 
Institute staff tells of a young GM employee who 
had gone through one of the company's courses in 
problem-solving. At graduation he seemed to have 
learned little. But later, when he suddenly confronted 




Rigid rules stop thinking 
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Make thinking productive 



an actual business problem that had to be solved 
in a hurry, he came up with the answer in 20 minutes 
while several of his presumably smarter but untrained 
associates were still scratching their heads. 

Learn a system 

The experience of employees of the General 
Adjustment Bureau, which has put many of its peo- 
ple through an intensive problem-solving and deci- 
sion-making course, also illustrates the importance 
of learning a system of thinking. 

The principal complaint of the men when they 
first attend the course is that they don't have time 
to think. And at the end of the first day's exercise, 
many of them justify their failure to solve the 
problem given by saying, i didn't have time." Hut 
after about the third day, when they are beginning to 
master the problem-solving, decision-making tech- 
nique they are taught, the complaint is heard no more, 

"But the real effect of learning a systematic 
approach to problem-solving shows up about six 
months later when I ask the men how the course has 
affected their work/* says James Mackenzie, director 
of management training for the firm. "Remember, 
now, that most of them have the same jobs and are 
operating under the same conditions and according 
to the same schedule. Yet many report that they 
have solved in a short time problems that had been 
bot heri ng them for three or four years. 

"In other words, learning how to think more 
effectively almost automatically gives you more time 
to think." 

As Dr. Emery points out, however, improving the 
thinking process is difficult. I)r Jerome r Beam 
psychologist with the New York management con- 
sulting firm of Clark, Cooper, Field & Wohl, calls 
il a long, incremental operation. 

The first step, he says, is to take an objective look 
at your deficiencies as a thinker Unless you 
recognize these, they will forever cause you trouble 

Step two is to set aside* l. r > minutes a day to 
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THINK YOUR WAY TO SUCCESS 

continued 

review the previous day's events, analyze what you 
did and ask yourself where and what you might 
have done better. This forces you to develop a more 
systematic yet flexible thinking process. 

Dr. Beam recommends that the best time to do this 
is in the morning when you are shaving or commuting 
to work— but not driving your own car, 

The third step is to get into the habit, when you 
face a problem, of writing down everything you know 
about it and various ways of solving it. 

The final step is to learn to do the same thing in 
your head, without pencil and paper. When you can 
do this, you have become a disciplined thinker. 

However another psychologist, Dr. T. A. Jackson 
of Case and Co., New York, believes that your con- 
tinuing effectiveness as a thinker depends to some 
extent on your observance of several rules: 

1. Don't over-generalize, "Words are the stuff of 
th inking/* Dr. Jackson says. "You can't think 
without them. But if you use too broad words, words 
that are too general or all-inclusive, you don't think 
clearly or productively. 

"For instance, suppose you say to yourself, 1 can't 
believe anything that salesmen say.' That's obviously 
a sweeping statement, and it may not be what you 
mean. You may actually be thinking of one particular 
salesman and one particular thing he has said. But 
in your haste or because of lack of discipline, you 
generalized. Thus you trapped yourself, inhibited 
your thinking. 

"To think effectively, you should use precise 
words." 

2. Beware of becoming too orderly in your thought 
processes. It may lead to rigidity. 

3. Find another person with whom you can exchange 



views. Dr. Jackson says that when an action-minded 
executive has someone with whom he can think out 
loud, he almost always thinks far better than when 
he is alone. Just the presence of a second person 
tends to slow you down and make you take a broader 
look at your problem. 

4. Don't hurry. This point is vigorously seconded by 
others. Dr. Emery, for example, points out that 
creative thinking is hard, demanding work. "The 
rapid popping of ideas in a brainstorming session 
is only one aspect of the task/' he says. "These ideas 
still must be critically examined, turned over, recon- 
sidered, investigated, expanded, simplified, evaluated 
and tested." 

Richard White, president of Automation Engineer- 
ing Laboratories* Inc., Stamford, Conn., feels that 
problem solving and decision making also require a 
slow approach. "People often get into motion too 
early and too fast after they have analyzed a 
problem," he says. "I've found that before going into 
action you have to say, 'Let's let these thoughts 
bounce off other awarenesses and see how they come 
out when they've been integrated with other things/ 
In other words, sleep on it" 

Set a goal 

No matter how well a manager can think, he will 
accomplish nothing if he is told: Now we've given 
you time to th ink-start thinking. 

"You need to give him a target, a rationale for 
thinking/' says Arch Patton, director of McKinsey 
& Co., consultants. "The best thinking is almost 
always done under the stimulus of a real problem. 
Some large companies have found that even their 
long-haired scientists need this kind of stimulus/' 

The truth of this has been demonstrated in tests 
made at group dynamics sessions. When the people 
present are not given a problem to consider but told 
only to put down whatever enters their minds the 
ideas that come out are scattered, amorphous' and 
without pattern. 

Even when the average good thinker is asked to 
think simply about the future of his business he 
gets nowhere unless and until he focuses on specific 
areas of business. Nevertheless, Dr. H. B Maynard 
president of Maynard !{<>searrb C ouncil Pittsburgh 
recommends that all managers be forced to devote 
time to thinking by requiring them to present a 
minimum number of suggestions for improving the 
business every year. 

But when you ask a man to figure out a way, say. 
to introduce a new product to a given market, ho 
will concentrate on that problem and think it through 
to a conclusion, provided that the alignment does 
not seem pointless to him. 

The senior executive must also have a go-il 

The president of a West Coast electronics company 
says: "The thinking businessman ereates problems 
to be solved as contrasted with merely solving 
problems that arise in the normal course of business 
Then he develops a plan and implements the plan 
with people." 

He maintains that the more time a top executive 
devotes to this kind of creative thinking the faster his 
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HOW DO THEY KEEP IT UP? 



This air-borne Dodge pickup is part of 
the Jack Kochman Hell Drivers troupe. If 
you want to see this bone-jarring perfor- 
mance yourself, the Hell Orivers will be 
doing it every day this summer at the New 
York World's Fair. What the Dodge is doing 
here is repeated several hundred times 
a year. With the same truck, ff this does 
nothing else, it helps to prove that Dodge 
trucks are not prone to come all unglued 
under stress. Because if this truck wasn't 
tough, they couldn't keep it up. 



Anytime of the year, your Dodge truck 
dealer has some pretty convincing proof 
that we build tough trucks and are very 
confident about it. Foremost is the five- 
year or 50,000*mile warranty* Chrysler 
Corporation puts on the engine and drive 
tram of every new gasolrne- and Perkins 
diesel-powered Dodge truck. And on the 
drive train of every Cummins-powered 
Dodge truck. Backing that up is the ex- 
tended coverage**— to five years or 
100,000 miles— on the engine and its 



internal parts of high -tonnage, gasoline- 
powered Dodge trucks (C800 and larger i. 

While you're at it, ask your dealer to set 
you straight on Dodge truck prices. Just 
as an example, take the D100 Sweptline 
pickup, such as the one above. He'll 
show you in black and white that |fi 
priced nose-to-nose with comparable 
Ford and Chevrolet models. 

And that's the way it is with all our 
prices, lower than most of the compett 
tion, right in line with the rest. 
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THINK YOUR WAY TO SUCCESS 

continued 




Get access to information 



business will grow. There is a direct correlation, he 
says, and his own experience seems to prove it. Some 
years ago he transferred direct operations of his 
company to an executive vice president so that he 
himself would have more time to think. Since then 
the company's annual sales have multiplied more 
than 10 times— to $78 million in 1963. 

Have access to information 

People in business rarely think in completely 
abstract fashion. Almost invariably, if their thinking 
is to be productive, they need facts or reference 
points. 

Obviously, if these are not readily available, 
thinking cannot proceed. Yet companies which expect 
their employees to think often fail to provide the 
necessary grist. 

"Look/* an advertising agency marketing man 
angrily exclaimed a while ago, 'I'm expected to 
come up with a marketing plan for this new soap 
product and the client doesn't know what the price 
will be or even what one of the key ingredients will 
be. What kind of planning can you expect me to do 
under those circumstances?" 

A manufacturing executive who was transferred 
into a staff job to work on a problem had a somewhat 
similar complaint He was no sooner installed in 
corporate headquarters in New York than he dis- 
covered that the information he needed was in the 
factory he had left. He probably could have done 
a faster and more efficient thinking job if he had 
been left in his line position. 

Favorable climate needed 

The story is told of a Harvard administrative 
officer who called on a famed university professor 
late one winter afternoon. Opening the professor's 
door in response to the invitation to enter, he found 



the office in darkness. 'Tm sorry to disturb you,'' 
he apologized. 

"Oh, that's all right/ 1 the professor said. 'Tve 
been sitting here for six hours thinking. It's about 

time I stopped." 

If they were to describe the ideal conditions for 
serious thought, most people would probably ask 
for a quiet, dim, comfortable office on a college 
campus. But ask men of respected thinking ability 
when and where they do their best thinking, and 
you get a variety of answers: 

On the morning bus. Flying. When reading. In 
bed. When there's a deadline to meet and everything 
has gone crazy. And so on. 

Such answers indicate that, like time, physical 
surroundings are not essential to effective thought. 

But the climate and way of life of a company are. 

For example, a firm that is harassed by a president 
who won't delegate authority and insists on being 
involved in every company action does not encourage 
thinking by individuals. Neither does a company 
headed by a tyrant. 

Other blocks to thought are strong company tradi- 
tions and rigid rules. Says C. P. McColough, execu- 
tive vice president in charge of operations of the 
Xerox Co*: "We stress creativity; we do not try to 
surround our people with regulations." 

Still another obstacle to thinking common to many 
organizations is a predilection for interminable 
meetings. Mr. Patton tells of an executive who 
complained that he didn't have time to think even 
in the evenings because he was overloaded with 
routine work. 

The cause of his problem was obvious when he 
looked into it: 

He had 20 people reporting to him instead of six. 
One of the results was that he was spending 50 per 
cent of his time in meetings. Consequently, the only 
time he could get his regular work done was after 
office hours. 

On the other hand, there are many things about 
a company that can stimulate thinking. Some of 
these are an air of venturesomenesa, an urgency to 
move forward, a spirit of fun, a rewarding incentive 
system. 

"There's a general tendency to think of thinking 
as a very simple process that you automatically 
turn on by clearing your desk, closing your door, 
leaning back in your chair and flicking some unseen 
switch in your mind," says Henry Golightly, New 
York management consultant * But relatively few 
managers can do this. 

"The kind of thinking that companies are looking 
for today is tough, exhausting work, and your men 
need more than time to do it. Some will need train 
ing. All will need encouragement and the assurance 
that there is as much of a reward for productive 
thinking as there is for productive doing." 

—STANLEY 8CHULKR 

REPRINTS of "Think Your Way to Success" may be 
obtained for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100 , or $90 per 
thousand postpaid from Nation's Business. 1615 H 
St., N. W. t Washington, D.C., 20006. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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You've never been able to drive a 16- 
foot boat Into a big wake, full bore, with- 
out getting your bottom spanked. Not 
until Evinrude launched the "SweeM6." 

it's a new design concept. 
Basically* a deep-V hull (traditionally 
soft riding). But there the similarity 
ends. Two outer keels at the chines 
give her wide-track stability, 
What happens between the stabilizing 
keels is more important. Water thrown 
up into spray channels creates hydrau- 



lic lift* The shock of pounding waves 
is absorbed. 

The bigger the waves the greater the lift. 

You ride on a cushion of spray. And 
not a drop comes aboard. If you expect 
to get wet, you'll have to wait for a 
rainy day. 

One ride will tell you why we call her 
"SweeMS." 

Just 16 feet from stem to stern. Rides 
wakes and seas like a 20-footer. Has 



Evinrude Sweet- !6 pow*r*a by * Star ft He 90S 

more walk-around room than most 18- 
footers, Trailer and all fit a standard 
2CMoot garage. 

The more you know about boats — the 
more you'll appreciate the SweeM6. 
Also available in a convertible Sport-16 
model. Both models in outboard or in- 
board stern- drive versions. 

See them at your Evinrude dealer (listed 
in the Yellow Pages) or write for free 
Evinrude Boat Catalog. Evinrude Motors, 
4207 M 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53216. 
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INSURES PRINCESSES 



Insurance Company of North America helps protect 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company with 
a business insurance program that's as modern as the 
famous Princess* phone. 

Keyed to complex Bell System operations, the INA 
program is sophisticated. Yet, the purpose of the pro- 
gram is a simple, human one: To provide the very best 
insurance protection at the lowest possible cost 



INA can construct the same efficient coverage for 
your business, large or small. Our experience dates 
from 1792. Our assets total more than billion. 

Phone your broker or call your INA agent listed in the 
Yellow Pages. He also knows about thrifty INA 
Package policies for home, car, health and life. Be sure, 
insure with INA. Insurance Company of North America. 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia. 



FEDERAL PROGRAM 

continued from page 37 

ban renewal-will he preatly ag- 
gravated." 

Both university studies emphasize 
that the problem of business dislo- 
cation by urban renewal is growing. 
Latest Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion figures show that nearly 33 t 000 
business firms in 391 cities have 
been displaced and another 5,000 
are awaiting orders to vacate prop- 
erty already acquired by local re- 
development authorities. 

Business displacements are in- 
creasing as more and more renewal 
projects pass out of the long plan- 
ning phase into active execution. 
There is also a growing trend to- 
ward redevelopment of downtown 
areas which, of course, involve more 
business establishments. In addi- 
tion, legislation in recent years has 
gradually boosted to 30 per cent the 
exceptions permitted to the original 
requirement that urban renewal 
projects be predominantly residen- 
tial in character either before or 
after redevelopment. President 
Johnson has asked Congress for a 
further increase to 35 per cent. 

Administration officials, as well 
as meml>ers of Congress handling 
housing legislation, are giving in 
creasing attention to the problem. 
Administrator Robert Weaver says 
his Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, while accelerating the 
urban renewal program, intends to 
make it "more responsive to the 
human needs as well as the physical 
needs of redevelopment/* He cites 
relocation as one of the program's 
prime trouble spots. 

In this year's proposal for new 
housing and community develop- 
ment legislation, the Administration 
is seeking authority to make an 
additional payment of up to $2,500 
in small businessmen who are dis- 
placed. A housing bill introduced by 
Representative Widnall and other 
Republican members of the Housing 
Subcommittee would offer more ex- 
tensive help It provides for a com- 
plete overhaul of compe nsation pay- 
ments to displaced tenants and 
property owners* greater aid in re- 
locating businesses and. through a 
loan program, emphasizes rehabil- 
itation of existing buildings rather 
than razing and redevelopment In 
addition, the House Select Subcom- 
mittee on Real Property Acquisition 
will soon submit hnwd proposals foi 
more equitable compensation of peo- 
ple and business** displaced by any 
government land at o.uisit ion pro- 
gram. END 
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Miss Kari Swamon, 
D. Arnold Associates, Inc. 
(address on request) 



"We fold everything on the FH- 
average about lOO pieces a day," 



says Alf red E. Paulsen of D. Arnold 
Associates, Inc., manufacturers 
and importers. "We use our FH 
for orders, invoices, form letters, 
circulars, even correspondence — 
for everything that needs to be 
folded. In the three and one-half 
years since we bought it, it's given 
us very good service." 

Have you ever made your own 
private survey of how much hand 
folding goes on in your office, and 
how much time is spent at it? You 
may be surprised! After all. fold- 
ing by hand is slow and tedious, 
high cost, takes your people away 
from more resultful work. 

The Pitney- Bowes office folder 
is small in size, low in cost, easy to 
operate, and fast — can put two 
folds into 80 letter sheets a min- 



= Pitney -Bowes 



ute. You set it in no time at all — 
merely move two knobs on inch 
scales to fold sizes wanted. Makes 
eight basic folds, handles all stand- 
ard stocks, in sheets as large as 
8 ! 2 by 14 inches. 

With hand feed, the FH costs 
less than a standard typewriter— a 
little more with automatic. Soon 
saves its cost in any office, even 
with occasional use. The FH can 
be coupled with the PB Model 
3300-Inscrter for combined fold- 
ing and inserting. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowcs 
office to show you how the FH can 
help you— with a demonstration in 
your office. 

FREE: Send coupon for new booklet, "Ir'x 
Hands Off in Folding and Inserting" Also 
handy postal rate chart including new 
parcel post rates. 



Pitney -Bowks, Inc. 
1322 Walnut Street. 
SCiimtord. ( 'onn. 06904 
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Made by originator of the postage meter 
..,190 offices in VS. and Canada 
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Get your money's worth 
from specialists 



ft 



How to maximize 
the work of 
high-talent men 
on your payroll 



Youh company's success in the 
future will depend more and more 
on the abilities and advice of spe- 
cialists. 

Demand for people who have 
been professionally trained in some 
special aspect of business is ex* 
pected to increase by about 25 per 
cent between now and 1970, If you 
don't already have them, you may 
feel a need in the years ahead for 
economists, computer programers. 
statisticians or psychologists, for 
example. 

Perhaps you won't call them spe- 
cialists, but staff advisers, special as- 
sistants, troubleshooters, eggheads, 
or dreamers. If you're accustomed 
to dealing only with such tradi- 
tional specialists as the controller 
or legal counsel, the new breed may 
present some problems. 

Recent discussions with execu- 
tives make clear that management 
doesn't always know whether it is 
getting its money's worth from spe- 
cialists—or, if it is, how it could be 
getting even more. 

Tapping their talents involves 
more than getting them on Ihe pay 
roll and providing a title. You'll 
improve your chances of getting 
better results if you make sure: 

► You understand the specialist's 
role. 

► He understands it, 

► Others understand it. 

Your view ot specialists 

Finding a specialist with the right 
mix of skills is difficult The re- 



quirements come high: technical 
competence, skill in conferring, ex- 
plaining, interpreting— analytical 
ability of high caliber. 

The effective staff man has to be 
a good listener and a good ob- 
server. He should be able to under- 
stand problems and obstacles to 
their solution. Tact and discretion 
are essential if he is to guard 
against irritating others to the point 
of impairing the proposals he wants 
to get across. 

He should be capable of trying 
out new ideas and approaches to 
systems and procedures. Equally 
important, he must be able to gen- 
erate in line managers a spirit of 
open-mindedness and willingness to 
experiment. 

Obviously, you should look for 
one who knows the art of completed 
staff work. The specialist should 
produce recommendations which 
show accuracy, completeness, intel- 
lectual honesty, logical assessment 
of pros and cons, clarity, and good 
judgment. 

A good staff man is also willing 
to fight if necessary. He may have 
to defend his work from being dis- 
credited or shelved by someone who 
carries more weight. 

All this adds up to no pat for- 
mula. The skills, qualities or experi- 
ence that some companies insist on, 
other companies may regard as un- 
necessary. The industrial relations 
director of a successful firm, for in- 
stance, reports that his company 
will hire no staff man who has not 
had several years of experience 
either as a production employee or 
as a supervisor of such employees. 

The industrial relations director 
for another company in the same in- 
dustry says his company selects staff 
men on the basis of proficiency in 
their fields. He sees no need for pre- 
vious experience in a line capacity. 

Since it is the boss who decides 
what kind of assistance he needs, 
he can enlarge, modify, or reduce 
the authority of the staff man. He 
ran do this on the basis of the staff 



man's ability to deliver. He can do 
it on the basis of working relation- 
ships, the will and the capacity of 
the staff man to work harmoniously 
with others or his inability to win 
the respect of line managers. 

Or, he can alter it on the basis of 
economy, cost-cutting, or similar 
need. The boss will consult those 
skilled in organizational planning 
and his judgment will be based on 
well reasoned and confirmed facts, 
experiences, and understanding of 
risk 

On occasion the staff man may 
need help in adapting theoretical 
ideas to practical purposes. The 
vice president of a toy manufactur- 
ing concern found that staff advice 
on centralization of office proce- 
dures, typing pools, centralized 
scheduling, and similar measures 
tended lo ignore the problems of 
morale, existing harmonious and 
efficient working relationships and 
other human values. 

14 We had to stop them cold," he 
says. 

By re-education he was able to 
get his staff men to see this impor- 
tant aspect of business operations. 

The specialist's role 

The company can do much to en- 
able a specialist to fulfill his role 
and improve his pay-out potential. 

First, several myths regarding 
authority and decision-making must 
he dispelled. Although the special- 
ist lacks direct authority, he docs 
not lack responsibility. He and 
others- must be informed that he 
has responsibility for ideas, the 
responsibility that comes with un- 
usual knowledge, or specific re- 
sponsibility at times delegated to 
him in a department-wide effort. He 
also Carries indirect authority— the 
authority of persuasion. 

He is expected to see things be- 
yond the immediate situation and 
to provide a broader and perhaps 
different view. 

He must be able to size up organ- 
izational weaknesses, spot obsolete 
oractices. identify areas not being 
profitably exploited, and point out 
where corrective action is needed. 

He is also expected to experi- 
ment with new strategics, advise on 
sources of capital and manpower. 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Room 3549 
632 Fort Ouquesnc Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 



Please have one of your representatives contact 
me with details on the Pittcomatic Door Operator. 



Name 



Address 



City 



State 



Could you spare 
20 minutes to investigate 

a new way to draw 
eustomers-and profits- 
through your door ? 



One of the best ways we know is to 
offer something extra in the way of 
personal courtesy and service— the 
sort of thing that keeps people coming 
back time after time. Makes ;i steady 
customer out or a chance shopper. 

Where should this personal attention 
start? It should start from the moment 
a customer comes to your door At 
the very moment— or even before— 
she enters your store. Obviously, it's 
impossible to stand at the door, hold 



it open for each customer and greet 
her personally. If you could afford it 
you might hire a doorman, Bui who 
can afford that? 

Now, you can! The modern woman 
has come to expect the eourtes> <>! 
doors that automatically open to 
welcome her when she enters a store 
— and again when she leaves with her 
packages. Her neighborhood super- 
market doors have been performing 
this courtesy for her for years. 

Noh there's a handle-activated door 

for you! Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany is now able to offer an automatic 
door operator designed to meet your 
needs— and budget— perfectly. It's 
flexible. liandiv-QitiYQtcd , . . it Jits 



into the same space as your present 
door. Can be installed without exten- 
sive alterations to vour present 
entrance — or to lit in with any re- 
building or modernizing plan. 

We'd like to show you what this 
quality PPG product can do to build 
traffic and profits in \our store. All 
it takes is about twenty minutes of 
your time. And the few moments it 
takes you to (ill out the coupon above 
and mail it in. There is no obligation 
of course. Do it now! 



Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Company 




CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS ? ? ? 

Please give us your new address : 

Name 

Co. Name 

Address 




City 



Zone 



State 
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and give us your 
old address by 
attaching mail 
label from the 
front cover. 
PJease allow six 
weeks for change 
to be made on 
your copy (we may 
have already 
addressed the 
current month 
when your change 
is received). 
Clip this form and 
mail to: 

Nation s Business 
1615 H Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 




BUILDING COSTS 
IN TENNESSEE 




LOW AS $5.50 A SO. FT. for 
New, Air-Conditioned Plants 

This 52-page book, free to industrialists, 
gives building and land costs, specifica- 
tions, and photos of Tennessee plants 
in all price ranges. Also outlines local 
financing plans, industrial advantages, 
and plant location services. Requests 
confidential Mail coupon today. 



DIVISION FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
r Office of the Governor 1 

! H 250 Corded Hufl Bldg. Nashville, Term. 

Please send Building Costs Book. 
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SPECIALISTS 

continued 



and provide clues to cost-cutting. 

With responsibility comes ac- 
countability. The specialist should 
be held accountable for the caliber 
of proposals and ideas, for the qual- 
ity of relationships he builds with 
others, for persistence and sus- 
tained drive in seeing a project 
through, for assisting on immediate 
and short-range needs as well as 
long-range programs and plans. As 
any other official, he must be held 
accountable for the quality of his 
decisions, how he spends his time 
on the job, loyalty to team effort, 
cost-consciousness, and the super- 
vision of his people if he holds a 
supervisory post as well 

The specialist should be kept ad- 
vised on long-range objectives and 
plans of the company, the division 
and the department if he is to exer- 
cise his abilities productively. Lim- 
iting his vision to short-term proj- 
ects can have an inhibiting effect. 

Although he can generally make 
no decisions which bind line peo- 
ple, he can influence those decision^ 
by his analysis of the problems in- 
volved. He also influences decisions 
in his forecast of gains or losses that 
would result if the company took 
one course rather than another. To 
the extent that he is involved in 
planning, he has considerable voice 
in the decisions which result from 
his planning blueprint. 

No matter how tactfully he does 
these things, he is likely to offend 
some people. 

Few men will accept gratefully a 
critique which says they are follow- 
ing obsolete practices or not ex- 
ploiting their areas properly. If the 
specialist who points out these fail- 
ings is young or new to the com- 
pany, his findings are likely to be 
dismissed as a theorist's interfer- 
ence with those who are doing prac- 
tical work. 

The staff man, on the other hand, 
is likely to regard the line as a 
group of stubborn foot-draggers. 

Unifying line and staff 

The line manager's job is mainly 
to produce results. He is concerned 
with day-to-day output from a com- 
bination of resources— manpower, 
materials, machines, systems and 
funds. He is given authority to 
plan, command, execute, control, 
coordinate and direct. 

If line and staff are to work in 
effective partnership, somebody has 
to unify their different perspectives, 
help each to see how it looks from 



where the other man sits, show how 
the special abilities of one can rein- 
force the effectiveness of the other, 
tench each to respect the scope of 
the other man's job. 

This responsibility rests with the 
executive who is the mutual boss of 
both line manager and staff officer. 

The executive and his aides have 
to instill in both line managers and 
specialists a sense of why the com- 
pany is in business. This means ef- 
fective orientation of the new men 
and reorientation of old-timers; 
keeping them posted on economic 
trends in the industry rind on the 
company's standing within the in- 
dustry; bringing them in on de- 
liberations of short- and long-term 
plans. 

Among other techniques for bet- 
tering man-to-man relationships, 
call both to your office in private 
session (with word to your secre- 
tary for no interruptions) to trial- 
balloon an idea you have or an ex- 
periment you learned about being 
undertaken by one of your com- 
petitors. Keep it informal, yet on a 
plane sufficiently serious to arouse 
their curiosity. Tap their views, 
bridge their differences in approach 
to the problem, and help them over- 
come any emotional blind spots as 
to how they would be affected if the 
company tried this idea or experi- 
ment. 

If feasible, try to time the pri- 
vate session so that you can in- 
vite both to lunch when it is over. 

Help each man's ability 

The how of reinforcing each 
man's abilities and talents calls for 
two techniques: 

First, stress the importance of 
continuing consultation so that each 
can stop merely assuming things 
and actually consult to find out 
what resources, abilities, knowledge, 
and special assets the other has. 

Second, emphasize the value of 
experience and professionalism in 
problem-solving. Draw upon ex- 
amples where the combined abilities 
ol the line manager and the special- 
ist resulted in successful and profit- 
able ventures. 

Such examples are not hard to 
find. A public utility, where for 
years line managers contended that 
nothing could be done because the 
problems were too big, found real 
payoff when its specialists showed 
how problems could he cut down 
to manageable parts. 

In a midwestern company, line 
managers responsible for inventory 
and costs recently took a new and 
healthy view of the staff man con- 
cerned with internal company se- 
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If you sell to new construction, you can make accurate 
forecasts of short-term future demand — depending on 
when your products go into new construction. By know- 
ing future market needs, you can control raw material 
purchases, production and inventory. 

Many companies like yours rely on Objective Mar- 



ket Data from Dodge to reduce inventory investment 
— cut purchasing and production costs* 

Dodge Objective Market Data also helps you set 
realistic sales goals — measure sales performance — 
improve selling effectiveness at all levels. 

Find out how — mail the coupon, today* 



i DODGE 

CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 
!!5L,u CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 



F. W, Dodge Company 

330 W. 42nd Street, Dtp*. NB44 

New York, N. Y> 10036 

I'd I ike to have your booklet, "How 
to Improve Sale* Eftectivcneit in 
the New Contiructiofi Market," 
and other details on how Dodge 
can help ut tell more effectively. 



jnti«_ 



Gtr_ 



.Zip 




nc parts of the country: 
If you don't like the weather, wait a minute — it 
will change! 

Not so our business climate. The "trade winds" 
of commerce have their origin in man-made laws 
and institution*. Man, not Nature, is the control- 
ling factor. 

Making sure that the climate in your community 
is one in which business and industry can prosper 
and thrive is the number one job of your chamber 
of commerce And it's a top priority job for you. 
as a member of the business and professional com- 
munity. By working with your chamber you can 
help to insure a forecast that it is always bright 
and <uwiy. 



* 



Speaking tor your local Chamber of Commerce 



SPECIALISTS 

continued 



curity. His plans to cut down on 
theft and dishonesty, when finally 
adopted, resulted in drastically cut- 
ting down the losses in their de- 
partments. 

The industrial safety specialist in 
a company lx)aating one of the low- 
est accident records in the nation. 
j nid regarded as a model by com- 
petitors in the industry, comments 
that he seldom sees his boss: "Tm 
too busy with line in.>n; - > - <.i r r * . 
production department. Ym usually 
booked solid for two weeks in ad- 
vanee, and il isn't always because 
of a safety or accident prevention 
problem. Often the manager just 
wants to talk shop or have me look 
over his operations." 

This healthy relationship took 
several years of effort and good ex- 
ecutive leadership to develop, A 
decade ago the company's safety 
reenni ranked among the poorest. 

Finally, make known that in case 
of dispute each is expected to use 
the right of appeal at the right time 
and, preferably though not always 
comfortably, with the knowledge of 
the other man. Professional ethics 
require that each resist the tempta- 
tion to advance himself at the ex- 
pense of the other 

In any kind of progressive com- 
pany there should be plenty of room 
for both to advance if they really 
have the capacity. 

If, after trying this kind of moni- 
torship, the executive has still not 
succeeded in bringing the line man- 
ager and specialist together, he must 
take more drastic action to measure 
up to his own responsibilities. He 
has to determine who is the unwill- 
ing, uncooperative party. Enforce- 
ment may take the form of a warn- 
ing or threat of downgrading, 
transfer, withdrawal of responsibili- 
ties, or firing. 

This approach will not bring com- 
plete understanding or cooperation 
between line and staff. Every com- 
pany has built-in vulnerabilities in 
the organization pattern that it 
must solve for itself. But they can 
be solved. If there is continued con- 
flict, it is largely because the com- 
pany tolerates the clashes. 

-NATHANIEL STEWART 

REPRINTS of "Get Your Money s 
Worth from Specialists* may be 
obtained [or 25 cents a copy, $12 
per /<W t or $90 per 1. 000 postpaid 
from Nation's Business, /f>/.> H St. 
N.W., Washington 6 t D.C, Please 
enetose remittance with order. 
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NOW 

Kodak 

offers you a 
choice of TWO 
great new 
office copiers 



. . , automated, cartridge 
loading! specially geared to 
the needs of today's cost- 
conscious management! 

Verifax Cavalcade Copier 

First choice for all-around 
copying. Makes a topquahty 
single copy. Turns out at least 
seven good copies from a 10c 
sheet of matrix. Exposure 
guide guards against slip-ups. 
Built in VERIFAX ACTIMETER 
Unit ends solution handling 

Kodak Readyprint Copier 

First choice for fast single- 
copy needs. A completely dif- 
ferent process makes this au 
tomated copier your first 
choice when usually only one 
copy is needed. Just feed the 
original and negative paper 
into the copier, Seconds later, 
with no stripping delay, you 
have a crisp, photo-exact copy 
that's good for a lifetime! 

See these new copiers at 
your Kodak Copy Products 
Dealer's, or send for colorful 
brochures to Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y, 14650. 



NEW ADVANCES 
IN OFftCE COPYING 
KEEP COMING 
FROM KODAK 




CITIES 
ATTACK PROBLEMS 

WITH 
HEW POWERS 



Record volume of urban laws 
approved by state legislatures 




ecor d volume of laws aim?d 
at helping cities solve their own 
problems was approved by state leg- 
islatures during the past year. 

This is striking evidence of what 
experts see as a growing trend 
toward more effective state coopera- 
tion with the metropolitan areas 
within their boundaries. 

"With increasing local initiative, 
we may be witnessing the start of 
a change from the long-time trend 
toward greater centralization of 
Huvenmient in Washington/' says 
Robert C. Wood, professor of politi- 
cal science at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. "This re- 
invigoration at the local and state 
levels is very heartening," 

This trend is of vital importance 
to businessmen, for our country's 
economic frontiers are in the urban 
areas, where nearly 80 per cent of 
the population lives. Major deci- 
sions of public policy are being 
made here that will affect future 
opportunities for economic growth. 
Regulation of land use, highway 
construction, rehabilitation of down- 
town areas, expansion of school sys- 
tems, mass transportation, exten- 
sion of water and sewer services 
are some of the areas in which local 
planning is under way to accom- 
modate urban growth 



It is also significant in the light 
of proposals for additional spend- 
ing on federal programs for urban 
areas. The Administration has asked 
Congress for several billion dollars 
for such programs as housing and 
urban renewal and for setting up a 
program to help finance mass tran- 
sit systems. 

The President has urged lhat 
Congress establish a Department of 
Housing and Community Develop 
ment, which would give Cabinet 
status to the present Housing and 
North- I ■' i n 1 nee A gency. The current 
proposal, except for the name, is 
similar to the one advanced unsuc- 
cessfully by the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration. 

"The upward movement in local 
solution of local problems will lead 
to a more critical examination in 
Congress to determine whether pro- 
posed legislation will tend to fur- 
ther centralize or decentralize our 
system of government," predicts 
James K. Pollock, professor of po- 
litical science at the University of 
Michigan. "There seems to be a 
temper in Congress now against 
centralizing in Washington any 
more functions than are absolutely 
necessary/' 

More than 4fM) major laws de- 
signed to help their cities were 



passed by the legislatures of 45 
states last year, the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Re* 
lations reports. A number of the 
laws grew directly out of recom- 
mendations made by the Commis- 
sion, a national agency set up by 
Congress to study and advise on 
the relationship between federal, 
state and local governments. 

"The legislative activity of most 
of the states in 1963 in dealing with 
urban problems represents a signifi 
cant and lasting shift in the balance 
of responsibilities among the dif- 
ferent levels of government in this 
country/ 1 says William 0. Colman, 
executive director of the Commis- 
sion, it is not a flash in the pan/' 
The reasons behind the shift. Mr. 
Col man explains, are these: 

"First, many state legislators are 
getting a message— that citizens will 
no longer accept delay and inatten- 
tion on the part of state govern 
ments toward pressing urban prob- 
lems. The political implications of 
court decisions on reapportionment 
and redistricting and the defeat at 
the polls of inequitable apportion- 
ment plans are not lost on our state 
legislators. 

"Secondly, the urbanization of the 
countryside proceeds apace. Many 
of the urban area problems have 
become so pervasive and complex 
lhat city oflicials are finding it out 
of the question to rely entirely on 
their own resources and those of the 
federal government. Some of those 
officials find they can get action in 
the- Male e.ipif 1 1: [:>.-■ t as in Wash- 
ington— and this is a change." 

Trend refutes critics 

Sen. Karl E. Mundt of South 
Dakota, a member of the Commis- 
sion, sees additional significance in 
the trend: 

"This record volume of urban 
legislation by states is an answer 
to those who contend that urban 
anas cannot get state legislatures 
interested in their problems and 
that such attention can only be ob- 
tained in Washington. Suites are 
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Whenever a Lincoln penny 
through your fingers, remember: 



Lincoln Life's simplified Group Insurance can cut your costs these 3 ways . . . 



1. Easier understanding: Lin- 
coln Life translates your entire 
program into folders anil forms 
which are easy for your employees 
to read awl understand. Raises 
morale. Another unique example 
of simplification that Lincoln Life 
has developed is its total group in- 
surance proposal, condensed to a 
single sheet. Saves your personnel 
people untold hours of costly 
explanation. 

2. Less clerical work: Lincoln 
Life cuts costly case-handling time 
for you. No need to search through 
complicated catalogs to match 
forms and rules as with so many 



group plans. Lincoln Life's handy 
file-size folder is tab-indexed for 
every situation. Flip the tab, there 
are the proper forms and complete 
instructions. It contributes to 
strong, effective claim control. 

3. Less billing time: Lincoln Life 
eliminates complicated and costly 
monthly reports. No longer must 
you list every employee by name 
and classification number, together 
with volumes and units of insur- 
ance for each. Jusl lisi cosl for 
employees added or terminated 
each month— including last-day 
changes. That's all there is to it! 



CONTRQt LEO-COST 
MAJOR MEDICAL PLAN : 

[Jncoln Life's MM5 contract 
helps employers control med- 
ical costs by stipulating, in 
advance, specific benefits— 
while retaining the advan- 
tages of major medical in- 
surance. Your Lincoln Life 
agent can tell you all about 
it. Just ask him. 



m THE Lincoln 

it NATIONAL Life 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fort Wayne. Indiana 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 



CITY PROBLEMS 

continued 

not looking as generally to the 
federal government to solve their 
problems as a lot of political propa- 
gandists would have you believe." 

Senator Mundt says that the 
growing vigor of state and city gov- 
ernments strengthens his belief that 
a federal Department of Housing 
and Community Development is 
unnecessary. He adds: 

"Setting up such a department 
would just invite more programs 
and expenditures that should be 
handled hy the states and cities 
themselves. Every passing month 
that the federal government doesn't 
assume additional paternalistic au- 
thority over urban affairs, more and 
more communities turn to solving 
their own problems." 

Professor Pollock, former vice 
chairman of the Commission, 
agrees. "It would be creating a de- 
partment for a set of functions now 
adequately handled in the existing 
departments," he says. "It doesn't 
make administrative sense, though 
it does make political sense for 
the Democrats, It would cause an 
imbalance in our governmental 
structure by raising the influence 
of the big cities out of proportion.'* 

The Commission itself has taken 
no position on the proposed estab- 
lishment of an urban affairs depart- 
ment. 

The state legislative actions 
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Ask your investment dealer for 
tree prospectus or write to NBA 



THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 

50 Congreft* Street, Boston 9, Mui 

Decorator I ine mat and coat 

Wrtfe tor _JL RACKS 

catalog showing 
3 Complete Fine* 
{"Off i« Viler'. 
"Checkfrftte *n<j "Oeccn- 
lor") steel and aluminum - ^ 

floor, wall and portable nck$,^a^Cj^Pv?S 
Jocherettes md accessories 

VOGEUPETERSON CO. 0*ot. OLfio # ElmhuVtt, Ml. 
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i pound 



Division of Baker Indutlnw, Inc. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 



which are of prime significance in 
strengthening city and county gov- 
ernments fall into three general 
categories : 

Legislation which makes available 
to local government an arsenal of 
permissive powers in meeting public 
service needs and in cooperating 
with neighboring jurisdictions, 

Legislation which removes un- 
desirable restrictions from local 
government. 

Legislation which exercises state 
leadership, assistance and control. 

The problems of intergovernmen- 
tal relations are probably more 
varied in metropolitan areas than 
in any other part of our govern- 
mental system. All levels of gov- 
eminent are in close proximity and 
friction points are many. 

"In most metropolitan areas con- 
solidation into an area-wide govern- 
ment is neither politically feasible 
nor necessary to meet area-wide 
problems," says Norman Bcckman, 
the Commission's assistant director 
for metropolitan areas. 

For this reason, city governments 
can be helped to work out their 
problems if the state grants them a 
variety of powers which they may 
use to fit their particular needs. 

Authorization by the state for 
metropolitan cities and counties to 
join in creating area-wide planning 
agencies, for example, can be a 
vital factor in coordinating urban 
growth. One of the states granting 
this power last year was Maryland, 
which established a regional plan- 
ning council for the city of Balti- 
more and the six counties in Balti- 
more^ metropolitan area, 

"The total problems, total oppor- 
tunities and total growth of an ur- 
ban area must be planned together/ 1 
emphasizes James W, Rouse of 
Baltimore, president of the mort- 
gage banking firm which carries his 
name. "All highways, schools, parks, 
utility and transit systems have to 
take their place as parts of a com* 
ponent plan/' 

Mr. Rouse was one of a number 
of Baltimore businessmen who 
spearheaded the drive which led to 
the planning council's establish- 
ment. He says: 

"We found that we were wasting 
a tremendous amount of money 
in the metropolitan Baltimore area 
by piecemeal action on problems 
of mutual concern. 

"'The planning council will draw 
up an area-wide plan for orderly 
growth in which all elements of 
business— public utilities, retail and 
industrial— can make their own 
plans in an orderly way. It will also 
make possible substantial economies 



by coordinating all factors in our 
urban growth. " 

A number of state legislatures 
took action to liberalize annexation 
laws in the past year. Others made 
it possible for local governments, 
particularly in urban areas, to con- 
tract with one another for govern- 
ment functions. Two states author- 
ized the formal transfer of functions 
between cities and counties. 

The lid on local revenue resources 
was lifted by some legislatures, giv- 
ing cities a better opportunity to pay 
their own way. In Tennessee, for 
instance, each city and county is 
now permitted to levy a one per 
cent sales tax, if approved by the 
voters. 

Mayor C. Beverly Briley of the 
Nashville- Davidson County metro- 
politan government, estimates that 
the new tax will bring more than 
$7 million a year into his city's 
treasury, if the referendum passes. 
This would he a 10 per cent boost 
in revenue and would help pay for 
anticipated increases in school costs 
and local road construction, 

"The real estate tax is no longer 
an adequate means of supporting 
local government," Mayor Briley 
says. 

Several state legislatures took ac- 
tion to submit constitutional amend- 
ments to the voters which would 
broaden home rule powers. The 
Massachusetts General Court, as 
the legislature is called, took the 
first step toward amending the state 
constitution to allow cities and 
towns to "exercise any power or 
function which the General Court 
has power to confer upon it, which 
is not inconsistent with the consti- 
tution or laws enacted by the Gen- 
eral Court/* 

Nine states enacted laws intruded 
to help cities solve their mass trans- 
portation problems by providing 
for establishment of transit authori- 
ties, preparation of transit studies or 
tax rebates to aid transit systems. 

In spite of the growing accep- 
tance of I oral responsibility to solve 
local problems, experts see little 
chance of a reduction of federal 
^ruling on urban matters. 

Professor Wood predicts a greater 
decentralization of control in frxlera] 
programs, wilh states and cities al 
lowed more latitude in fitting them 
to particular needs. 

"People are beginning to realize 
that federal programs are running 
into major administrative difTicul 
ties because of quantity/* he says. 
"They're choking up in Washing 
ton. More administrative authority 
had best be passed hack to the lo- 
calities." END 




This is Miss America, 1921 






Chris- Craft 20' Super Sport 



Chri»-Cr«A 2ff Holiday 



Sea Skiff 24' Ran K « 



These are some of her grandchildren, 1964 



Docs having famous ancestors built by Chris-Craft give these 
Sport Boats an edge of some kind? You bet it does. What 
Chris-Craft learned building yesterday's racing champions 
shows up in every Sport Boat It's the ingredient that lets the 
hull use every ounce of engine power. That gives you more 
stability while under way. Less tenderness with a load aboard. 
Greater seaworthiness and safety all around. O But there arc 
some things that were never aboard racing boats: Luxury like 
that you'd see in a fine car. Styling that monopolizes the 
admiring glances in any marina. Big-boat • 
comfort to enjoy while traveling at flat-out 



speeds. O If you've a yen for water skiing and other exciting 
water action, see these new Sport Boats now. They're powered 
by husky Chris-Craft V8 engines that offer speed, economy, 
and dependability unmatched. Sec solid Philippine mahogany- 
planked hulls w ith double-planked bottoms at your Chris-Craft 
dealer's ; round-bilge, full-lapstrakc models at your Sea Skiff 
dealer's; and tough, marine-grade plywood hulls at your 
Cavalier dealer's. There arc 18 models available, and sizes 
rangc^from 16 to 28 feet, prices from $3195 to $6320, For 
literature, write Sport Boat Division, Chris- 
Craft Corporation, Pom pa no Beach, Florida. 



THREE 
MILLIONAIRES 
TELL HOW 
THEY DID IT 



Success rarely comes easily. But a man can still become a mil- 
lionaire today and gain other, often more important, satisfactions 
that go with success. Here, Nation's Business presents the stories 
of three millionaires. In their own words they reveal how they did 
it. These informal personal accounts were selected and adapted 
from a book "Money Talks!" to be published in May by Random 
House, copyright 1 1964 by Charles Sopkin. 




Philip J, Sagona is 31 and owns Laneomc Perfumes 
<U. S. ). He was born in Brooklyn and won quick 
success in selling. He is able to raise $10 million on 
the strength of his signature alone and has real estate 
holdings on Long Island worth $2 million. His story: 

I was always a bad loser. I hated to lose and even 
now I hate to lose, I like to think Im always a win 
ner, which was why I did many things with greater 
practice than the average person. I was a sore loser 
and I made sure I never lost. 

You have no idea the deeply annoying feeling that 
comes from being born to a certain class. The only 
way to overcome this is by your own aggressiveness 
—through the effort and force of your own will power, 
which enables you to progress and gain the financial 
means to get the things you want. 

My first job, when I was eight years old t was run- 
ning a shoeshine stand. The trouble was that there 
were four corners on the street intersection that I 
wanted to work on. Now, when I wanted to shine 
shoes then- weren't any corners left so I had to de- 



vise a means of getting a corner. So I built a shoestand 
and I had four kids working for me— the four kids 
who normally worked the four corners of the inter- 
section. I was a supervisor, 

This drive of mine no doubt came about lx*eause 
of the environment in which I lived. I never had a 
family to give me the things that I wanted. I had to 
achieve my own goals, it wasn't success which 1 
wanted in life, which to me means money and dollars, 
but it was a] ways trying to achieve a goal. I wanted 
to be recognized and I felt that as a young boy the 
greatest sin I could commit was not make the true ix> 
tential out of myself. Of all the sins I could ever 
dream about I believed the greatest sin a man could 
commit is never to reach his full jxrtential in life. 1 
wanted to have an achievement. I wanted to be the 
outstanding athlete, to have the highest marks. I 
wanted to achieve the goal of being a college graduate 
because in the neighborhood I came from there was 
no such thing as anyone even attending college, never 
mind graduating. I wanted to graduate with recogni- 
tion. I don't believe in detouring around compel i- 
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Philip Sagona blended drive and sales talents 
to win success in the beauty product industry 



William P. Lear is an investor and inventor 
who now makes jet airplanes for executives 




PHOTOS JYTAI VALAlTim, WAVNl flOURBCC*. ARCHIE LICIIHMAN 



Will nun Q Riley t an imagif 
real estate developer, has sold 
stock, laid bricks and never was 
out of a job white growing up 
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POWER HORSE (Wheel Horse of Course) 



Wheel this rugged thoroughbred 
around your lawn. You'U feel the 
the sure, steady pull of its big 8 horse- 
power engine . . . see it mow cleanly, 
smoothly, effortlessly. 

It springs into action at a toucli of 
its electric starter switch . . . has the 
sure response of automotive type 
steering. Three geared forward 
speeds and reverse operate with fin- 
gertip ease. 

Here's the versatility to mow, roll, 
seed, fertilize, till, cultivate, haul and 



make short work of snow and leaves. 

Test ride a horse . , . Wheel Horse 
of course . , . at your nearest Wheel 
Horse Dealer. He's listed in the Yel- 
low Pages. 

Write Wheel Horse Products, Inc., 
for free, full color literature on the 
complete line. Address . . . 



W/lEEilfaME 



537 W. Jrefand RoatJ, South Bend 14, Ind. 





CUT THE COST OF AUTO- 
MATIC ADDRESSING MAST- 
ERS FROM 15£ TO ONLY 
TWO PENNIES, Use typewritten 
card masters— and a Scriptomatic 
Desk Top Addresser! No metal 
plates, no messy stencils. And 
card masters file 120 to every Inch! 
Your compact Scriptomatic will 
address up to 5,000 mailings every 
hour, at the flip of a switch! A 
detailed brochure will be forwarded 
with comparable speed. 



Keep wage-hour records.,. 

TIME 
RECORDER 



Time is registered, automatically, the instant the 
card is inserted . . * in two colors and correctly 
positioned with IN and OUT separated in two 
columns. Impossible 10 overprint. Yet, this com- 
pletely automatic 8&0O TIME RECORDER costs 
less than a good typewriter. Mail coupon today 
for full details. 





LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 

2134 Mari«fit> Blvd.. H W Atlanta, Go, 3a3tS 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me in- 
formation and prices about the La them 880U. 

NAME- . 

rrtwiwv 



5jyiip±£rmcitir 

' INCORPORATED 

1101 Vine St, • Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 



MILLIONAIRES 

continued 

tion. I like to hit it head-on. No- 
body has a monopoly on brain 
power. 

There's no secret about the suc- 
cess I have achieved. I don't make 
snap judgments. I plan carefully 
and then do what I have planned, 
I weigh possibilities of success or 
failure in advance. 

Often success is the result of 
meeting the right people at the right 
time and the right place. It's also 
a matter of seizing every oppor- 
tunity. Lots of people say you must 
have luck to get ahead, but I don't 
agree*. I make my own luck by plan- 
ning and by working hard. 

Beauty products are big business. 
It's a four-hundred-million dollar-a- 
year industry and a highly competi- 
tive one. To succeed requires a great 
sales ability. It also requires imagi- 
nation, creativity, a knowledge of 
merchandising techniques and good 
quality in products. 

Most important of all is a knowl- 
edge of finance, of costs. That's 
vital in any business today. I study 
my cost figures because they tell 
me what direction I should take. 

I am sure that I am not unlike 
other executives in that the first 
thing I do when I get to my desk 
in the morning is to say a prayer. 
I say a prayer that everything I do 
and all the decisions that I make 
will be correct for this day, 

fl's amazing how many decisions 
you make. Maybe in the course of a 
day you will have to make 40 to 50 
decisions, because that is your job 
as an executive. During one day 
there are at least five major deci- 
sions which inevitably involve ten, 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars. 
You must be careful. Your decisions 
are affecting the lives of the people 
you hire and fire, and the respon- 
sibility is great. 

There is no exact science to suc- 
cess. The man who says that success 
is an exact science and you can put 
it on a slide rule or measure it with 
calipers is wrong. If they could 
measure it. they'd be billionaires 
But I do feel that there is a science 
to achievement, but not success* 

To achieve a goal, you cannot be 
<i hypocrite. You can only bluff so 
much. Eventually, it catches up 
with you. There are guys who liter- 
ally bluff almost their whole way 
through life. They bluff and bluff 
but eventually they are caught and 
,ae recognized. I know executives 
who have literally bluffed their way 
(continued on page 112) 
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at last 
it's here... the 
do everything 
truck diesel 



The New GM Diesel 



N 



Engine 

(a) ean equal any engine 
in total performance, yet 

beat it in operating economy — or 

(b) can equal any engine 
in operating economy, yet 
beat it in performance 



If you operate heavy duty trucks, you can't 
afford not to specify the new GM Diesel 
"N" Engine, 

Tailored to your specific requirements, it 
gives you a combination of performance, econ- 
omy and durability no other engine can equal. 
Any combination you choose— without costly 
compromise. 

How can one engine outdo all others in a 
balance of 1) economy, 2) performance, 3) 
durability? 

Because GM Diesel "N M engines outdo all 
others in the one factor that affects ail three; 
efficient fuel combustion. 



Only "1ST engines combine new Needle 
Valve injectors and new higher compression 
pistons. Combined with the time-proved GM 
Diesel design, they produce cleaner, more 
complete combustion— convert more of the 
fuel energy to work-power. 

This new "do everything'* Diesel removes all 
doubt about which truck power to buy. So spec- 
ify "N M engines in the next heavy-duty units 
you order. Or ask your GM Diesel Engine dis- 
tributor about repowering. He has kits to make 
installation quick and economical. Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division, General Motors Cor* 
poration, Detroit, Michigan 48228. 




PROBLEMS 

National economic and social 

problems exist These problems 

are real. These problems can 

be met — and will be met — in 

one of two ways: 

By bureaucratic solutions 

OR: by free-enterprise solutions. 



& SOLUTIONS 



Bureaucratic solutions are based on continued deficit spending and 
on increasing federal control of the economy. 
Bureaucratic solutions involve fiscal irresponsibility — and 
undermine America's future and your future. 

Free-enterprise solutions are based on the four principles of com- 
mon sense and conservatism which have given America its 
emerging greatness. The four principles are: 

t. INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 

2. FREE MARKETS 

3. ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

4. LIMITED GOVERNMENT 

The National Chamber is a forward-looking organization of 
positive action. 

The National Chamber initiates and develops free-enterprise 
solutions to economic and social problems. Through its mem- 
bership, which represents all business and industry, large and 
small, the Chamber works to put these free-enterprise solutions 
into effect for the good of business, and for the long-range good 
of the country. 

For a better understanding of today's national economic and 
social problems — and for a better understanding of the solu- 
tions being proposed, both bureaucratic and free-enterprise 
solutions — attend the National Chamber's Annual Meeting in 
Washington, April 26-29. 

This will be one of the biggest, most stimulating and most 
enlightening business events of the year. The speakers will 
include America's foremost leaders in business and government. 

Businessmen from all parts of the country who are concerned 
about today's developments will be present. You are invited. 
The dates: April 26-29. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 
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into management and high, impor- 
tant levels. You can bluff through 
personality and politicking. 

The first basic value of life that 
I have is to respect myself and give 
myself what I am entitled to. This 
is self-preservation. Another of my 
basic values is to serve God and 
therefore serve myself because this 
gives me peace of mind. Without 
your peace of mind, you have noth- 
ing. 

• • • 

William P. Lear, Sr., decided at 
age 60 that he wanted to go into the 
jet plane business. He sold out his 
holdings in Lear, Inc., an electronics 
concern, and he now is engaged in 
building jets in Wichita, Kans. His 
story: 

Lots of people wonder, if they Ye 
starting a business, whether they 
should go in hock to get the busi- 
ness started. Fd say it depends on 
how intelligent a fellow is. If he is 
really sure about his business, he 
should mortgage his house. I've 
mortgaged everything at times to 
stay in business. 

"Nothing risked, nothing gained" 
may make the difference. Intelli- 
gent, calculated risk is the first 
principle of investment gain. Hard 
work, confidence and spirit applied 
to a useful task are mandatory. 

First, one needs the ability to an- 
ticipate a market for something, 
then the will to struggle and find 
the product to fulfill that market, 
then the courage to put your money 
into its development. 

Many people have wonderful 
ideas of how to make something, but 
they're not successful for the reason 
that they have a "dime museum" 
type of invention. It doesn't have a 
place in the market. It's a great 
idea, but nobody wants it. 

One time when I was busted flat 
I became frustrated and frantic and 
considered foolish and futile solu- 
tions. But then 1 said to myself, 
"Wait a minute. Calm down. All 
you have to do is figure out some- 
thing that the world needs and make 
it." I figured that the world right 
then needed an all-wave radio set 
that could be manufactured at a 
low price. Applying myself to the 
problem day and night for two 
weeks resulted in perfecting an idea 
that I sold for a substantial amount. 
Instead of whining and decrying 
my fate. I found something that the 
world needed, made it and sold it. 



The formula for personal success 
is the same now as it always was. 
Perhaps a little bit more difficult, 
because of governmental require- 
ments for so many forms to be filled 
out. It's harder to start a small 
organization. Today you not only 
have to meet the payroll but also 
make withholding deductions, fill 
out the forms, send in the tax, along 
with everything that's connected 
with government— forms, licenses, 
etc. This makes it more difficult for 
a young man starting a business to- 
day, especially if he's going to em- 
ploy more than three people. 

Despite these tedious and extra 
details, the opportunities today are 
just as great. Some of my friends 
right now are starting a little con- 
cern, and I wouldn't be surprised 
but what that thing in a period of 
eight to 10 years will be a substan- 
tial success that could easily be 
worth a few million dollars. 

I think there's evidence of a grow- 
ing decadence in the U. S. today. 
Look at the history of Carthage. 
The Carthaginians became so 
swamped with spare time that final- 
ly there was no longer a Carthage. 
Discussions of three-and-a-half and 
four-day workweeks have gotten to 
the point where in the end people 
won't be working at all. 

Once I said, "If I ever catch any- 
one going to the washroom on his 
coffee break, I'd give him one hun- 
dred thousand dollars/' Originally 
that's what the coffee break was 
supposed to be. Now they go to the 
washroom on your time. 

I don't think anyone can work 
around the clock as I do or as others 
who are building a business do, just 
for the money involved. You have 
to have something more than that. 
You have to be tremendously in- 
terested in what you're doing. Sure, 
expectation of profit— but that isn't 
the main reason. 

Take the friends I was talking 
about. They probably would have 
had plenty of security and money 
by staying in the organization from 
which they splintered off. But 
they're so eager to get their idea 
developed that the hours go by 
without their knowing it. This is 
the fundamental necessity for the 
success of a splinter group. 

Now if the splinter group be- 
comes successful, it will be built 
into a big company. Ironically, it 
eventually will have the built-in 
inertia and tangled management 
to encourage some other group to 
splinter off and start another small 
company in the hope of getting 
something done. This is healthy. 

I have quit many jobs in my time. 



When a man gets to the top of 
particular job he should either ask 
for a more difficult job or get out 
and find another, even though the 
new job may not be on a higher level 
than the previous one. The thing 
that counts is gaining a new ele- 
ment of learning from the new job. 
There's nothing I ever learned on a 
job that I haven't used at some 
time of my life. 

A man has to earn something to 
get a nest egg. This is very impor- 
tant. Then he must invest in some- 
thing that is going lo increase in 
value and try his darndest to pyra- 
mid that. When he buys something 
he has to be sure it is going to in 
crease in value. He's not going to 
sell, because he will get only a small 
increase in value. At one time I 
could have sold a half interest in 
Lear, Inc., for $50,000. I sold out 
for several millions. 

You have to believe in what 
you're doing and not merely take a 
quick profit and run. You have to 
stick with it and work. And you 
have to have courage. Boy, do you 
have to have courage. 

* • • 

William G. Riley is a former stock 
broker, limestone mill operator and 
bricklayer. He is now a real estate 
developer. The Riley Management 
Corp, of Chicago, which he heads, 
gives every indication that it is 
thriving. His story: 

I make all my decisions based on 
one premise: That the consumer- 
must make a greater profit than the 
seller does. Now there has always 
been a lot of talk that democracy 
and the free enterprise system are 
wonderful, but not enough say why. 
A lot of people always try to charge 
this off to our natural resources, 
but it is a known fact that South 
America has more minerals in the 
ground than we have, and that there 
are portions of Asia that are much 
more fertile than our country. Su it 
isn't our natural resources. We were 
once an underdeveloped country, 
and now the underdeveloped coun- 
tries want to understand how we 
did it 

In our country and in our sys- 
tem, in order to take care of your- 
self, you have to take care of your 
fellow man. By this I mean that from 
any product which is successful in 
this country, the buyer makes the 
greatest profit. 

In order to merchandise a prod- 
uct successfully, to get the thing 
started, you've got to say that if 
somebody doesn't buy my product, 
they are worse off than I am. But 
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Pepsi-Cola counts on Friden all the way to the final sale 



At the Pepsi-Cola Company, Friden Calculators and Add- 
ng Machines are everywhere - in most departments and 
in Pepsi bottling plants throughout the United States. 

Why are over 98% of Pepsi's Calculators Friden*? 

Here's what the people at Pepsi say: "We use Friden 
Calculators to evaluate competitive situations in every 
market place where fast decisions are needed. Our 
media support, our sales promotion activities -both are 
constantly evaluated on Friden Calculators. Friden helps 
us even up to the most important pay-out point: the sale. 
In spite of this daily work load, our service records 



show that Friden Calculators and Adding Machines out- 
perform all competitors in terms of far fewer service 
calls. This pays off handsomely in dollar savings.' 

Friden can deliver fast, reliable figurework to you, too. 
The Friden fully automatic Calculator performs more 
figurework steps automatically than any other calculator. 
And the ACY Adding Machine shows each figure before 
it is printed. D Why not call your local Friden man for a 
no obligation, ten minute demonstration 
and for full information? Or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 
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Sates, Service end tnetrvctton Throughout the World m A Subsidiary of The Singer Company 




EXECUTONE 
"SILHOUETTE" INTERCOM 

THE HOTTEST NEW MODEL YET! Slim . . . handsome . . . ruggedly de- 
pendable . . . and packed with time-saving features that can help make 
your company operate more profitably. 

The compact, new "Silhouette" offers unique courtesy features: calls 
announced by chime at executive and staff stations, voice volume auto- 
matically modulated. You have fast communication with the key people 
in your organization ■ . . fingertip control of all departments. 
GET A FREE TRIAL RUN in your office or plant. While the Executone 
man is there, ask him for the facts and figures on how this two-way voice 
intercom cuts your phone bills . . . gives customers fast answers when 
they phone for information , . . helps schedule work more efficiently . . . 
quickly pays for itself. For free demonstration mail coupon today. 



Dept. P-2, Austell Place, Long Isfand City I, New York 

Yes, I'd Pike a demonstration of the Executone "Silhouette" at no obligation- 

Please- send full details and informative 16*page Booklet. 

NAME — — ■ — 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 



_STATE_ 



IN CANADA: 331 Barttett Ave., Toronto 
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they would be better off if they 
bought my product. 

In other words, to create a suc- 
cessful product, you must help your 
fellow man, even though your mo- 
tive is selfish. I have been asked if 
people are over exploited even if 
they benefit from the product. This 
ran only happen if there is not an 
open market. None of us really 
knows what anything is worth. Qual- 
ity is only relative to other prod- 
ucts. Price is only relative to other 
products. Now when you lose the 
relative comparison, you no longer 
have anything. 

This is why, when I am training 
a salesman, I push him to make 
everything relative to something, or 
he has said nothing. It just has to 
he by comparison. The wide open 
market is our safety valve against 
exploitation. 

I build a better- than-average 
apartment. I think I build the best 
apartment in the area. I'm able to 
beat my chest and say my apart 
ments are the best, but if I didn't 
liave competition, I couldn't say 
this. 

There are different badges of suc- 
cess. Part of success is making 
money, yet when you make substan- 
tial money, you soon realize that 
it isn't all -important. If you have 
been raised a certain way, you can 
only spend so much money. Now 
there are exceptions that have come 
along in this life— screwballs, and 
they throw money all over the place, 
but thank goodness, they are ex- 
ceptions. 

The rich will have a home in 
Palm Beach which they haven't 
seen in two years, and a home on 
the Riviera that they haven't seen 
for three years, but these people 
can do it only because they are 
used to such luxuries. 

I have discovered thai I cannot 
spend more than $500 a week. I'm 
quite sure that if I were to make 
more than a million dollars a year, 
my personal spending power could 
never exceed $500 a week. As it is, 
when I spend $500 a week, Tm 
wasting a great deal of money. Fm 
not shopping around for bargains 
and I'm not really paying too much 
attention to prices. I still take my 
vacations and I drive the best auto- 
mobile. I live in more home than I 
need, in a fine neighborhood. And 
yet, I am not exceeding $500 a 
week. 

What I am trying to say is that 
after a certain point, increased earn 
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"If you can get the price down 50, HI give you the order/' 



Big order. Big temptation. But how about your profit? 

Sometimes that nickel is the difference between profit and 
loss. And if you don't have a system that enables you to keep 
costs for labor and material, machine hours and overhead at 
your fingertips, maybe you'll take that order ... but chances 
are you can kiss the profit goodbye. 

With Royal McBee Keysort, you can have a fast, accurate cost- 
control data processing system working for you at a mighty low 
price. It will be individually designed for your business. It will 
speed vital facts to you when you need them, so you can run a 
profitable operation. And there's nothing complex about it. The 
people you employ now can run it. And you'll be in full control— 
you can spot a potential loss before it pilesup. Call your Royal 
McBee representative, or mail the coupon-he'll call on you. 



Royal McBee Corporation, Dept. 22 DU 
850 Third Avenue 
New York, N Y. 10022 

□ Please send me more information concerning 
Royal McBee s Data Processing Systems. 

□ Please have a Data Processing Specialist call on me. 



Name 

Company^ 
Address_ 
City 



State. 



RQYAL McBEE 
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MILLIONAIRES 

continued 



ings will not raise your standard of 
living. 

I can't remember not ever hav- 
ing a job. I worked after school 
and Saturdays and Sundays and 
holidays and any available time to 
have a job. The money I made was 
a considerable aid to the family. 
Maneuvering around, I could go out 
and make $10 a week. This $10 not 
only bought a great deal more, it 
also was $10 that had not been 
available. Today, we look at gain- 
ing money as only a matter of being 
willing to sacrifice to gain money. 
As long as you want to do some- 
thing, then you have the ingredient 
to make some money. 

I formed my company in 1958. 
Presently, it s doing about a million 
dollars' worth of business a month 
Last year, we made about half a 
million in profit; this year we*ll 
probably do twice as good. You 
have to understand in a new com- 
pany you are forced to reinvest 
your profits right back into expan- 
sion and land purchases; so conse- 
quently it's still a struggle. 

My wife and myself own 95 per 
cent of the company. My attorney 
owns the other five per cent. Al- 
though I consider my wife and I 
partners, I do not have an arrange- 
ment where 1 would need her signa- 
ture. I've seen too many men tied 
up in a bundle needing their wife's 
signature, and while I'm head of 
this ship. Fm not going to let that 
happen to me. What happens if I 
have a fight with my wife at the 
breakfast table in the morning and 
I have to sign a deal with her in the 
afternoon? My wife is well protected 
by other means. 

I think a big mistake a lot of men 
make in a corporation is that when 
they form it, they automatically 
make their wife secretary- treasurer. 
I say make your wife the vice presi- 
dent and make your attorney the 
secretary-treasurer and stop needing 
that signature* 

When I go out to my two devel- 
opments, I'm the happiest I've ever 
been. People keep coming up and 
complimenting you on how nice 
their apartments are. I think this is 
wonderful. We all like these person- 
al pats on the back, and I like them 
as much as anyone else. I think that 
the biggest kick is if you can sit 
down and say the world is better ofF 
because I'm alive, and when it 
comes time to turn in your ticket, 
you can say that you have done a 
good thing or two. END 
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This station wagon seats 8. Sometimes. 



This is our Two-faced Volkswagen, 
When it's not acting like a station 
wagon, it works like a horse. 

All you do is take out the seats. And 
you do this by turning six wing nuts. 
This leaves you with a great emptiness. 
Which you can fill with 1 ,786 lbs. of any- 



thing you like. 

This model is called the Kombi. 

It's the some size os our deluxe wagon. 

And has the same VW traction in snow 
and sond. The legendary VW gas mileage. 

An oir-cooled engine that can never 
freeze up or boil over. Etc. 



But it's only $2,195.* 
(It's not only low for a stolion wagon, 
it's even low for a Volkswagen station 
wagon.l 

But then you may not wanl to 
use it as a station wagon at all. 
That's your business. 



® 



YOU PAY IN ADVANCE 



Does your city need money to solve its problems? 

You can get it a couple of ways: 

Raise it locally and put it all to work where it's 
needed. 

Or, get it from Washington. 

Of course, Washington first has to get it from 
you-the taxpayer. And you don't get it all back. 
In urban renewal and public housing, for example, 
friendly old Uncle Sam takes out 81 for each $7.50 
he returns. 

With friends like that who needs enemies? 
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ANY FORD... ONE MAN 




QUICK-ATTACHED EQUIPMENT 




CUTS GROUNDS MAINTENANCE COSTS 



Take any Ford tractor. Pick a piece of equipment. Hitch it in seconds 
to the tractor 3-point hitch. You're ready to mow, clear snow T dig 
holes, landscape, or to handle many other jobs too numerous to men- 
tion. With Ford, you can do many jobs at surprisingly low cost. 
Best of all, you'll clean up your grounds maintenance work quicker 
and easier than ever before, products of CSSmat > w °i° R com*** 

See your nearby Ford Tractor dealer or write Industrial Sales 
Department, 2500 E. Maple Road, Birmingham, Michigan. 
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